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THE    BRITISH    WORKWOMAN. 


[June  1,  ISGt. 


THE    MIDNIGHT    SUPPER; 

OR,  THE   WAGER  WOST. 
The  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  is  tlie  best 
adornment  for  a  Christian  woman.     It  shines  with  a 
lustre  of  God's  bestowing,  and  its  power  exceeds  that 
of  eloquence  in  winning  souls  to  Christ. 

The  following  incident  illustrates  this  important 
fact,  which  it  would  be  well  for  all  who  are  anxious 
to  be  useful  in  the  Saviour's  cause  to  bear  in  mind. 

4.  married  lady,  who  had  formerly  taken  but  little 
interest  in  religion,  heard  the  Word  and  was  con- 
verted to  God.  But  the  joy  which  she  experienced 
in  the  sense  of  her  own  salvation  was  tempered  with 
the  reflection  that  her  husband  was  still  far  from  God, 
carelessly,  nay,  impiously,  treading  the  broad  way  of 
destruction.  She  prayed  and  wept,  and  such  prayers 
and  tears  are  never  in  vain.  She  asked  herself  how 
she  should  win  her  husband — and  she  was  taught  to 
wait,  to  shew  forth  in  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  the 
elevating  beauty  of  the  religion  her  husband  scorned. 
Spending  the  evening,  as  usual,  with  his  jovial 
companions,  at  a  tavern,  the  conversation  happened  | 
to  turn  on  the  excellencies  and  faults  of  their  wives  ; 
the  husband  just  mentioned,  pronounced  the  highest 
encomiums  on  his  wife,  saying  that  she  was  all  that 
was  excellent,  only  she  was  religious.  "  Notwith- 
standing which,"  said  he,  "  such  is  the  command 
which  she  has  of  her  temper,  that  were  I  to  take  you, 
gentlemen,  home  with  me  at  midnight,  and  order  her 
to  rise  and  get  you  a  supper,  she  would  be  all  sub- 
mission and  cheerfillness." 

The  company  regarded  this  merely  as  a  vain  boast, 
and  dared  him  to  make  the  experiment,  by  a  con- 
siderable wager.  The  bargain  was  made,  and  about 
midnight  the  company  adjourned  as  proposed. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  and  being  admitted,  "Where 
is   your   mistress?"  said  the  husband  to  the  maid- 
servant, who  had  sat  up  for  him. 
"  She  is  gone  to  bed,  sir." 

"  Call  her  up,"  said  he.  "Tell  her  I  have  brought 
some  friends  home  with  me,  and  that  1  desire  she 
would  get  up,  and  prepare  them  a  supper." 

The  good  woman  obeyed  the  unreasonable  sum- 
mons, dressed,  came  down,  received  the  guests  with 
perfect  civility,  and  told  them  she  happened  to  have 
some  chickens  ready  for  the  spit,  and  that  supper 
should  be  got  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  accordingly  served  up,  when  she  performed 
the  honours  of  the  table  with  as  much  cheerfulness 
as  if  she  had  expected  company  at  the  proper  season. 
After  supper  the  guests  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing their  astonishment.  One  of  them,  particu- 
larly more  sober  than  the  rest,  thus  addressed  himself 
to  the  lady  :  "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  your  civility  fills 
us  all  with  astonishment.  Our  unreasonable  visit  is 
the  consequence  of  a  wager,  which  we  have  certainly 
lost.  A?  you  are  a  very  religious  person,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  approve  of  our  conduct,  give  me  leave  to 
ask,  what  can  possibly  induce  you  to  behave  with  so 
much  kindness  to  us ';'" 

"  Sir,"  replied  she,  "  when  I  married,  my  husband 
and  myself  were  both  unconverted.  It  has  pleased 
God  to  call  me  out  of  that  dangerous  condition.  My 
husband  continues  in  it.  I  tremble  for  his  future 
stale.  'Where  he  to  die  as  he  is,  he  must  be  miserable 
for  ever.  But  while  I  deplore  his  infidelity,  I  feel 
that  it  no  way  relieves  me  from  my  diJty  as  a  wife. 
I  vowed  to  "love,  honour,  and  obey"  him,  and  God 
helping  me,  1  will  do  so  cheerfully  to  the  end.  Who 
can  tefl,  perhaps  God  will  give  me  my  husband!" 

This  reply  aflected  the  whole  company.  It  left  a 
deep  impression  on  the  husband's  mind.  "Do  you, 
my  deal,"  said  he,  "really  think  I  should  be  eternally 
miserable?  I  thank  you  for  the  warning.  By  the 
grace  oi  God,  I  will  change  my  line  of  conduct." 

No  notice  was  taken  of  this  remark  at  the  time. 
Alas !  the  wife  knew  her  husband  was  intoxicated, 
but  she  breathed  a  silent  prayer  to  heaven  ;  and  soon 
that  prayer  was  changed  to  praise. 

The  husband  became  a  converted  man,  and  both 
are  journeying  the  road  to  heaven. 

Dear  reader,  arc  you  xmequally  yoked  with  an 
unbeliever?  Does  yourhusliami  care  nothing  for  that 
faith  which  consoles  your  heart  under  every  trial  ? 
Are  you  a  woman  of  a  sorrowful  spirit?  Has  a  sword 
pierced  throufTh  your  soul  at  the  profane  language  of 
him  who  should  be,  in  all  senses,  "good  man  of  the 
house."  Your  trial  is  hard,  but  patiently  submit,  plead 
your  cause  with  God,  let  your  conduct  and  character 
as  a  wife  be  everything  that  it  should  be ;  don't 
sermonise,  nor  reprove ;  above  all,  neier  reproach  ; 
cultivate  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  God  will  give 
yon  your  reward,  and  the  "  dxhelievisg  hvsband 

SHALL    BE   SANCTIFIED    BT   THE   WIFE.  " 


SUNDAY   THINKINGS, 

TO    BRIGHTEN    WORK-DAY    TOILS. 

Siuttlay.  Ml. Ill  lie,  18G4. 

"  The  grace  of  God  which  brixgeth  salvation 

hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that, 

denying  ungodliness  akd  worldly  lusts,  we 

SHOULD   LIVE   SOBERLY."— TitUS  ii.  11,  12. 

I  mnst  look  at  last  Sunday's  verse  again  to-day,  for 
it  not  only  tells  me  what  I  am  not  to  be,  but  what  I 
ought  to  be.  The  grace  of  God  which  found  for  me  a 
Saviour,  teaches  me  that  I  should  live  as  one  who  has 
found  my  Saviour. 

'•  Lire  soherhj."  What  does  that  mean?  I  think  it 
means  that  my  thoughts  are  always  to  be  calm  and 
quiet,  like  David,  when  he  said,  "  Oh  God.  my  heart  is 
fixed."  Not  excited  and  scattered  hither  and  thither, 
so  that  I  speak,  hartUy  knowing  what  I  say,  and  act, 
hardly  knowing  what  I  do. 

Now  this  is  just  what  strong  drink  does.  It  excites 
the  mind,  confuses  the  thoughts,  and  makes  one  act  in 
a  li!;ht,  trifling,  unblushing  manner.  Even  a  very 
little  sometimes  will  do  this.  I  will  avoid  it.  In 
nearly  every  woman-drunkard's  lite,  there  was  a  time 
when  she  took  it  very  moderately,  and  further  back 
still,  a  time  when  she  took  it  not  at  all.  If  she  had 
kept  to  that  she  would  have  been  sate.  She  took  it, 
only  a  little,  and  then  a  little  more,  and  a  little  more, 
i-ntil  she  fell  to  what  she  now  is— fell  to  the  low  depth 
of  her  I  saw  last  Easter  Sunday.  There,  beneath  God's 
glorious  Easter  sun  she  was— a  wife  ?  a  mother  ?  No, 
she  railed  at  her  husband,  and  cursed  her  children, 
possessed  by  thedevil  of  strong  drink  :— she,  the  once 
wifely,  motherly  woman,  transformed  into  almost  a 
fiend  I  I  can  never  forget  that  sight.  Oh,  1  will  avoid 
strong  drink  as  the  deadliest  soul-poison.  It  shall 
never  more  wet  my  lips.     I  will  be  sober. 

I  must  be  sober.too, in  miith,  in  laughter, in  singing. 
There  is  the  giddy  mirth,  and  the  sinful  song,  and  the 
riotous  laugh  of  the  fool.  I  wiU  avoid  them.  (Bead 
Bcclesiastes  vii.  4—6).  Then,  too,  there  is  "foolish 
talking  and  jesting'  I  will  keep  my  tongue,  and  not 
utter  words  with  my  lips  that  I  do  not  like  angels  and 
God  to  hear.  In  heart,  and  lips,  andlife,  I  must  " be 
sober  and  watch  unto  prayer,"  lest  the  last  great  day 
should  come  upon  me  unawares ;  for  "  the  end  of  all 
things  is  at  hand."    (1  Peter  iv.  7. ;  Luke  xxl.  34—36.) 

Sunday,  12th,  June,  1864. 

"We   SHOUI.D   LITE  SOBERLY,   RIGHTEOUSLY." — TitUS 

ii.  12. 
"  TAve  ritihtemsly"  What  does  that  mean  ?  I  think 
it  must  mean  a  life  of  loving,  trustful  confidence  in 
God  my  Saviour ;  cleaving  fast  to  Him  at  all  times 
and  through  all  things  that  may  come  upon  me.  This 
will  keep  me  in  the  right,  straight,  path,  from  turning 
aside  to  crooked  ways  of  sin. 

When  I  am  weary,  and  hungi-y.  and  thirsty,  and 
homeless,  I  must  not  lose  my  trust  in  Jesus,  who  once 
was  hungry  and  weaiy  too,  and  had  not  where  to  lay 
His  head.  I  will  look  up  to  His  throne  in  the  heavens, 
and  trust  Him  to  help  me  on.  If  I  cast  away  my 
confidence  in  Him,  I  shall  be  sure  to  tui-u  at  once  out 
of  the  right  path  to  some  crooked  way  of  sin  by  which 
to  get  my  bread. 

If  my  heart  cleaves  close  to  Jesus,  this  will  keep  me 
right  in  my  dealings  with  others.  It  would  be  un- 
righteous to  rob  my  employer  of  my  time,  or  to  do  my 
work  in  a  slovenly  manner,  only  rendering  eye-service, 
forgetting  that  God's  eye  ceases  not  its  watchful  gaze 
upon  me. 

A  sulk-y  temper  is  sure  to  make  my  way  perverse. 
An  angry  spirit  wiU  give  me  a  jerk  out  of  the  right 
path ;  but  a  deceitful  heart  and  a  lying  tongue  will 
make  my  way  terribly  crooked,  winding  downward  to 
the  lake  of  fire. 

Jesus  leads  all  who  trust  Him  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  in  which  He  Himself  walked.  Lord 
Jesus,  lead  me  for  Thy  name's  sake.  (Proverbs  viiL  20.; 
Psalm  xxiii.  3.) 

But  when  I  strive  most  earnestly  to  hve  righteously, 
I  still  often,  often,  wander  ont  of  the  straight  path. 
Oh,  how  thankful  I  am  that  Jesus  is  "  the  Lord  my 
righteousness"- has  covered  me  with  the  robe  of 
righteousness,  tor  aU  vuj  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy 
rags.  His  righteousness  is  upon  all  them  that  believe. 
Is  that  fair,  spotless  robe  upon  me  now  I  Then  indeed 
I  must  be  careful  not  to  walk  in  unrighteous  ways 
with  the  righteous  robe  upon  me,  but  keep  it  clean  and 
white,  unspotted  from  the  world  and  worldly  lusts. 
I  %viU  ponder  the  path  of  my  feet,  that  my  ways  may 
be  ordered  aright,  and  I  will  try  every  day  in  trusting 
quiet  confidence,  to  keep  close  to  Jesus,  who  will  lead 
me.    (Proverbs  iv.  26.) 

Sunday,  Wth  June,  1861. 
"  Wb  should  live  sobeblt,  biqhteocbly,  godlt." 
Titus  ii.  12. 
"  Lire  godly."  I  suppose  that  means  God-like.  But 
how  can  I  live  like  God  t  How  can  I  even  know  what 
He  is  Uke?  I  read  in  the  Bible  that  Jesus  is  the 
"  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  "  the  express  image  of 


His  person"  (Colossians  i.  15;  Hebrews  i.  3).  "When  I 
read  in  the  Gospels  what  Jesus  was  during  those  years 
He  lived  amongst  men,  then  I  see  what  is  God-like. 
But  how  am  I  to  become  God-like  1  Will  looking  at 
what  Jesus  is  make  me  like  Him  ?  Yes,  if  I  look  at 
Him  .as  my  very  own  Saviour,  who  loved  me,  and  gave 
Himself  for  me.  1  read  this  in  2  Corinthians,  iii.  18. 
"Beholding,  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image." 
And  in  1  John,  iii.  2,  3,  it  is  said,  "  We  shall  be  like 
Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 

I  will  look  at  Jesus  now.  He  leas  slow  to  anger. 
How  they  tried  to  anger  Him  when  they  went  again 
and  again  to  entrap  Him  in  His  words,  and  even  took 
up  stones  to  throw  at  Him.  'Wlien  they  reviled  Him 
He  reviled  not  again.  He  did  not  threaten  them. 
They  never  forced  one  bitter  spiteful  word  out  of  His 
blessed  lips.  Oh  !  I'm  not  like  Jesus.  I  will  lay  my 
hand  upon  my  mouth  for  shame,  to  think  of  the  angry 
words  that  have  burst  from  it ;  the  revengeful  feelings 
Pve  let  live  in  my  heart.  Lord  Jesus,  make  me  slow 
to  anger. 

He  ivas  ready  to  forgive.  'When  the  Samaritans 
would  not  let  Him  come  into  their  village,  how  gentle 
He  was  (Luke  ix.  51 — 56).  And  when  He  hung  dying 
on  the  cross,  only  to  think  how  He  prayed  for  Hie 
murderers,  "  Father,  forgive  them;''  and  how  He  forgave 
Peter  who  denied  Him.  The  greatest  wonder  of  all  is 
to  think  He  has  forgiven  vie.  Can  I  ever  be  slow  to 
forgive  my  fellow-men,  when  my  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  has  forgiven  me  1  Never,  I  mv«t  be  God-like  in 
forgiveness. 

JeHus  Teas  merciful,  tender-hearted.  If  anyone  was 
sick  He  could  not  pass  them  by  without  a  kind  word, 
a  loving  act.  H  any  wept,  "  Jesus  wept."  And  when 
we  sinned.  He  did  not  go  away,  but  pitied,  and  came 
and  laid  down  His  own  life  to  redeem  us.  My  blessed, 
compassionate  Saviour,  Fill  my  heart  with  tender 
mercy. 

He  was  meeh  and  Imnly,  "  "Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord 
om-  God,  who  dwelleth  on  high,  who  humbleth  Himself-" 
To  think  of  the  High  God  humbling  Himself  I  Can  I, 
a  worm  of  the  earth,  ever  be  proud  and  high-spirited 
again  ?  Oh  I  most  meek  Saviour,  may  I  learn  of  Thee, 
who  wast  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  who  still  humblesfe 
Thyself  to  come  and  make  Thy  dwelling-place  in  my 

I  will  not  think  of  any  more  God-like  things  to-day, 
but  begin  and  do  them.  Here,  then,  are  four  to  copy : 
1.  Slow  to  anger.  2.  Eeady  to  forgive.  3.  Merciful 
and  tender-hearted.  4.  Meek  and  lowly.  "  We  should 
live  godly.'' 

SunJay,  26th  .June,  1864. 
"Denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we 

SHOULD   live   soberly,  RIGHTEOUSLY.  AND  GODLY, 
IN  THIS  PRESENT  WORLD." — Titus  ii.  12. 

When  am  I  to  Uve  soberly,  righteously,  godly  ?  Now, 
Here.  In  this  present  world.  What,  in  this  preBeut 
evil  world,  where  I  am  tempted  on  every  side,  and 
driven  by  my  own  bad  heart  to  evil  continiijally  ? 
Impossible.  In  heaven,  where  all  is  so  good  and  so 
very  happy,  I  might,  but  not  here. 

Yes  ;  here,  in  this  present  world.  That  is  what  the 
grace  of  God  teaches  me.  How  can  I?  "Jesus  gave 
Himself  for  our  sins  that  He  might  deliver  us  from 
this  present  evil  world  according  to  the  will  of  God 
and  our  Father."  Oh  yes ;  that  is  it.  It  is  the  will  of 
God  and  our  Father  to  deliver  me  from  the  evil,  and  so 
He  sent  His  Son  Jesus  that  He  might  deliver  me.  And 
Jesus  gave  Himself  that  He  might  destroy  the  works 
of  the  dcvU,  and  deliver  me. 

When  He  prayed  to  His  Father  for  His  people.  He 
said,  "  I  pray  not  that  Thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of 
the  world,  but  that  Thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the 
evil."  And  Ho  taught  them  to  pray,  "  Deliver  us  from 
evik"  And  as  they  pray  the  Father  hears,  and  sends 
the  Spirit  down  to  make  them  know,  in  all  their  hearts 
and  souls,  that  Jesus  has  delivered  them  from  the 
power  of  sin  by  His  own  blood,  that  they  might  not 
live  "  after  the  course  of  this  world,"  but  as  His 
peculiar  people  (Titus  ii.  14). 

Oh!  blessed  Saviotu',  I  am  very  weak,  and  this 
present  evil  world  is  very  strong ;  but  Thou  art 
stronger.  Help  me.  Lord.  Do  for  me  as  Thou  hast 
said,  send  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  in  me.  Thou  wert  not 
of  the  world  ;  let  me  be  not  of  the  world  (John  xvii. 
14 — 16).  Jesus,  strengthen  my  faith,  that  I  may  have 
victory  over  the  world,  that  I  may  overcome  the  eviL 
Thou  art  my  almighty  Saviom-.  I  will  not  be  afraid, 
for  Thou  hast  said,  "  Greater  is  He  that  is  in  you  than 
He  that  is  in  the  world.''  Help  me  to  be  humble,  and 
watchful,  and  prayerful,  that  I  may  be  led  by  Thy 
Spirit  every  day.  So  I  shall  be  able  to  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world,  until  Thou 
dost  say,  "  Come,"  and  I  go  to  be  with  Thee  where 
Thon  art,  and  behold  Thy  glory.     Amen. 

"  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  Thy 
likeness." 

E.  A. 

Rare  Things.— Beauty  without  vanity,  wealth 
without  pride,  strength  without  violence,  learning 
without  afl'ectatlon,  gentleness  without  weakness,  and 
power  without  abuse. 


Jane  1,1864] 


THE    BRITISH    WORKWOMAN. 


"MY  WORD  IS  MY  BOND." 

Bij  the  AiMor  oj  "  The  Church  Clock." 
Chapter  I. 

Jake  and  Anne  Christmas  thought  it  a  happv  day 
when  they  married  two  brothers,  George  and  William 
Dorling.  William,  the  youngest  brother,  was  the 
best  off  as  regarded  circumstances,  for  he  was  a 
skilled  workman,  a  cabinet  maker,  and  one  whose 
services  were  much  esteemed  in  the  trade  he  belonged 
to.  Anne  Christmas,  therefore,  was  likely  to  be  much 
better  off  in  worldly  circumstances  than  her  sister 
Jane,  for  George  Dorling  was  only  a  journeyman 
carpenter.  He  had  not  indeed  had  the  advantages  of 
his  brother  William,  who,  when  a  boy,  had  gained  the 
notice  (by  accident)  of  a  wealthy  tradesman,  one 
of  the  leading  men  in  his  native  town,  who  being 
pleased  with  the  boy's  quickness  and  sagacity, 
offered  to  take  him  as  an  apprentice,  without  any 
premium.  Thus  Wilham,  naturally  fond  of  the 
business  to  which  he  was  apprenticed,  turned  out  a 
first-rate  workman  at  the  end  of  his  time ;  and,  had 
he  worked  only  as  journeyman  all  his  life,  might 
have  commanded  the  very  highest  wages  given  in 
the  trade.  But  William  seemed  destined  to  good 
fortune.  A  few  months  previous  to  his  marriage,  an 
old  aunt  of  his,  who  had  been  housekeeper  to  some 
rich  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  died.  She  left  him 
all  her  savings,  amounting  to  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  with  this  sum  the  young  man  determined  to  go 
into  business  for  himselli  though  his  father  and  brother 
strongly  advised  him  to  put  the  money  out  to  interest, 
and  to  content  himself  with  a  moderate  but  secure 
income. 

George  Dorling,  who  had  learnt  his  trade  under 
his  father,  had  no  such  bright  prospects  before  him. 
At  most,  he  could  f.htn  only  five-and-twenty  to  thhly 
shillings  a  week ;  but  he  was  thoroughly  industrious, 
and  under  his  ialher's  roof  he  had  been  taught  to  be 
frugal  and  saving,  so  that  he  had  a  modest  sum  in 
the  savings'  bank  wherewith  to  commence  his  very 
humble  housekeeping.  The  sisters,  Jane  and  Anne, 
were  the  daughters  of  a  small  shopkeeper  in  the  town 

a  widow— Jane  had  been  out  to  service  ever  since 

her  fourteenth  year.  Anne  staid  at  home  and  helped 
her  mother  in  the  business,  which  was  a  general  shop. 
Jane  could  only  by  her  greatest  admirers  be  called 
comely ;  hut  Anne"  was  often  called  a  beauty,  and 
indeed  she  was  a  very  pretty,  and  natur.nlly  graceful 
girl,  with  a  somewhat  coquettish  turn.  She  made  a 
great  favour  of  accepting  William  for  a  husband, 
pointing  out  to  him  that  several  real  gentlemen,  as 
she  caUed  them,  had  admired  her  so  much  that  she 
could  have  had  many  better  offers;  but,  after  all,  she 
was  attached  to  William  Dorhng,  who  really  was  a 
good-looking  young  man,  and  who  held  out  to  her 
the  prospect  of  a  certain  rise  in  station  by  his  own 
industry  and  little  capital.  Part  of  this  capital  was 
laid  out  in  expensive  materials  for  furniture,  which 
William  made,  of  course  with  his  own  hands,  and 
made,  too,  in  forms  suited  to  a  class  many  degrees 
higher  than  his  own,  from  models  which  ho  had  seen 
in  Mr.  Clayton's  shop.  Anne  was  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  having  such  fine  furniture,  and  sneered 
a  good  deal  at  George  Dorling,  who  had  only  essayed 
to  make  his  household  goods  plain  and  durable. 

"  You  must  remember,  Anne,"  said  her  sister,  one 
evening  before  the  double  wedding,  and  when  Anne 
was  making  merry  about  a  chest  of  drawers  fashioned 
by  George,  "  you  must  remember,  we  shall  not  be  as 
well  off  as  you,  and  that  we  do  not  wish  to  be  fine, 
but  to  have  things  that  will  last,  and  yet  not  exceed 

It  was  well  for  William's  pocket  that  the  weddings 
were  to  take  place  at  the  same  time.  He  would  else 
have  certainly  launched  out  into  many  needless  ex- 
penses, on  the  occasion.  But  as  Jane  and  Ge(u-ge  could 
not,  and  indeed  would  not,  spend  any  useless  money  on 
wetldiiig  finery,  William  and  his  bride  were  compelled 
to  make  no  display,  and  except  that  Anne's  lace  and 
ribbons  were  of  better  quiility  than  Jane's,  there  was 
no  remarkable  difference  in  the  brides,  who,  through 
Jane's  good  taste,  were  modestly  and  becomnigly 
attired. 

We  will  pass  over  the  honeymoons,  and  suppose 
our  younc  couples  fiiirly  launched  in  life,  each  being, 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  parents  of  blooming 
and  healthy  b.ibes.  George's  master  had  raised  his 
wages  his  employment  was  permanent,  and  he  hart 
frequent  opportunities  of  increasing  his  means  by 
workin-  alter  hours  for  private  customers.  He  made 
it  a  ru!»  never  to  disappoint  any  one  in  completing 
an  order.  If  he  could  not  get  the  work  done  in  his 
limited  overtime,  he  honestly  said  so.  If  he  had 
given    his   word,  he  sacrificed  rest,  even  meals,  to 


fulfilling  his  contract.  "As  punctual  as  George 
Dorling,"  came  to  be  a  bye-word  among  his  customers, 
who  increased  so  fast  In  number,  that  WiUiam 
was  constantly  urging  his  brother  to  set  up  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  and  to  take  a  better  dwelling  than 
the  modest  four-roomed  cottage,  which,  at  a  low- 
rent,  George  and  his  wife  had  occupied  since  their 
marriage. 

He  was  fond  of  his  brother,  was  William  Dorling; 
and  as  he  considered  himself  to  have  risen  several 
grades  in  the  social  scale,  he  wished  George  to  be 
more  on  an  equality  with  himself.  He  had  stocked  a 
fine  shop,  having  plate-glass  windows,  with  the  five 
hundred  pounds  left  him;  and  as  he  held  himself  to 
be  a  well-to-do  tradesman,  Anne  dressed  now  in  a 
style  which  she  chose  to  consider  as  suitable,  not 
only  to  her  present  station,  but  also  to  her  hus- 
band's future  prospects.  Mrs.  AVilham  Dorling  wore 
only  silk  gowns  and  lace  caps  in  the  afternoons,  and 
was  much  disgusted  at  her  sister's  visiting  her  in  a 
neat  print,  .and  net  cap.  Jane  soon  saw  this,  and 
mide  her  visits  less  frequent. 

Now  Wilham  accepted  every  order  given  him. 
He  would  readily  promise  punctuality  to  everyone, 
trusting  to  his  own  invention  for  expedients,  when 
customers  became  impatient  and  angry  at  unwarrant- 
able and  lengthy  delays ;  in  short,  as  fast  as  he  made 
business  connections  in  his  trade,  his  want  of  faith 
and  punctuality  lost  them. 

Geornfe  was  at  work,  at  his  brother's  shop,  one 
evening,  fixing  some  shelves — for  cabinet-makers' 
disdain  common  carpenter's  work — when  a  gentleman 
came  in  and  enquired  for  "Mr.  Dorling."  Mr.  Dorling 
came  presently  out  of  the  parlour,  where  the  family 
took  their  meals.  He  was  very  obsequious  to  the 
gentleman;  civil  he  alwiiys  was  to  everyone,  hut  this 
was  Sir  Henry  Downing,  a  rich  baronet  in  the 
vicinity ;  and  he,  therefore,  gave  a  double  portion  of 
courtesy  to  his  customer. 

"  Dorling,  I  want  this  cabinet  put  into  repair  by 
to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock,"  said  the  baronet, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  parcel  which,  unfastened,  dis- 
played a  beautiful  miniature  cabinet.  "  It  is  Lady 
Downing's,"  he  added,  "  and  we  start  for  London  to- 
morrow. Now,  can  you  do  it — say  yes  or  no,  but  be 
punctual,  we  start  at  eleven  to-morrow." 

"  Certainly,  Sir  Henry,"  said  William,  exmaining 
the  toy.  "  It  carl  be  done,  and  shall  be  done,  if  you 
wish  it,"  added  he,  looking  ingenuously  into  his 
customer's  face. 

"Very  well;  you  have  disappointed  me  before 
several  times,  but  mind  now  I  take  your  word ;  if  you 
break  it  I  will  never  enter  your  shop  a^ain." 

With  reiterations,  and  assurances  of  punctuality, 
William  bowed  Sir  Henry  Downing  out. 

"  Why,  William !"  said  George,  pausing  in  his 
work,  a"hast,  "you  know  you  can't  get  it  done.  Didn't 
you  say°just  now  that  you  couldn't  even  complete  the 
order  in  hand  in  fune  for  its  shipment ;  and  now  why 
did  you  take  that  job?" 

"Why?     How  could  I  ofl'end  Sir  Henry  ?" 

"  Surely  the  truth  would  not  have  ofJt^nded  him." 

"To  decline  the  order  would.     You  don't  know 

these  great  folks,  George.  Sir  Henry  threatens,  but  lie 

wouldn't  keep  his  word;  they  dont  expect  workmen 

to  be  punctual." 

"  It  strikes  me  though,  that  Su:  Henry  did,"  said 
George. 

And  GeOTfe  was  right.  The  cabinet  remained 
untouched.  §ir  Henry's  messenger  came  three  times 
for  it  the  next  morning,  and  then  demanded  it 
finished  or  unfinished  ;  and  unfinished  William  was 
compelled  to  give  it  up. 

Sir  Henry  Downing,  notwithstanding  his  haste, 
contrived  to  find  time  to  write  to  several  of  his 
intimate  friends,  requesting  them  not  to  employ  "  that 
lyin"  fellow  Dorhng"  any  more,  as  a  personal  favour 
tohTmself.  ... 

And  Sir  Henry's  friends  obeyed  his  injunction, 
so  that  at  one  swoop  William  lost  several  valuable 
customers,  a  fitting  punishment  for  his  want  of  punc- 
tuality. 

But  even  this  occurrence  did  not  serve  as  a  warning. 
It  soon  became  known  that  Dorling's  word  could  not 
be  depended  on,  and  the  want  of  confidence  manifested 
in  him  as  a  tradesman,  caused  him  at  last  to  become 
unable  to  meet  his  timber  merchant's  bill.  Although, 
too,  he  had  had  plenty  of  orders,  his  stock-in-trade, 
in  which  he  had  so  unwisely  invested  his  ready  money, 
remained  unsold,  and  at  last  had  to  be  disposed  of 
at  a  loss.  In  a  word,  William  Dorling  began  to  smk 
fast— faster,  indeed,  than  he  had  risen. 

Meantime,  truth  and  uprightness  prospered,  as 
indeed  it  always  will  in  the  long  run.  George 
Doriinf's  master  had  the  offer  of  a  small' contract, 
about  which  he  hesitated,  for  its  non-fulfilment  would 


have  ruined  liim  ;  but  as  George,  who  happened  to  bo 
present  when  he  was  relating'to  ,■>  fi-iend  his  doubts 
and  hesitations — offered  to  give  up_  all  over-work, 
and  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  job,  Mr.  Cozens 
at  once  resolved  to  accept  it.  "  For  I  know,  George," 
he  said,  "if  the  thing  could  not  be  done,  you  would 
not  be  the  one  to  say  it  could."  He  then  ollered 
him  a  liberal  increase  of  wages  for  the  term  of  the 
contract.  Such  is  the  value  of  a  good  character 
for  truth  and  punctuality,  more  precious  to  the 
working-man  than  even  houses  and  land. 

The  contract  was  taken,  and  fulfilled  a  week 
under  the  time  given.  Mr.  Cozens  became  a 
comp.aratively  prosperous  man,  and  was  enabled  to 
start  as  a  small  builder.  Other  contracts  followed, 
and  to  George,  to  whom  he  believed  he  owedhis 
prosperity,  he  made  the  offer  of  taking  him  into 
partnership  without  capital.  "For,"  said  he,  "your 
clear  and  sound  judgment,  George,  and,  above  all 
things,  your  punctuality,  would  be  treasures  to  any 
connected  with  you  in  business. 

Business  poured  in  to  the  modest  firm  of  Cozens 
and  Doriing.  Yet  still  George  resided  in  the  little 
four-roomed  cottage,  which  his  skill  and  ingenuity 
had  rendered  a  convenient  and  even  commodious 
residence,  and  still  Jane  wore  a  print  dress  for  best, 
and  washing  net  for  her  caps  only. 

By  this  time,  poor  Mrs.  Wilham  Dorling's  silk 
gowns  had  grown  shabby,  and  were  not  replaced  by 
new  ones ;  her  baby  was  dead,  and  the  neighbours 
who  talked,  as  neighbours  will,  about  other  people's 
affairs,  said  that  Mrs.  Dorling's  emaciation,  and  in- 
crease of  colour  in  her  nose,  instead  of  her  cheeks, 
were  owing  to  a  habit  she  had  contracted  of  private 
drara-drinking. 

Jane  was  deeply  shocked  when  this  I'cport  reached 
her  ears.  She  resolved  to  pay  her  sister  a  visit.  She 
had  not  been  for  a  long  time  to  see  Anne,  for  the 
latter's  tirades  against  cotton  gowns,  and  homely  caps, 
were  so  bitter  and  provocative  of  argument,  that  quiet 
Jane  determined  in  her  own  mind,  even  estrange- 
ment from  so  near  a  relative,  would  be  decidedly 
better  than   quarrelling. 

She  went  in  through  the  shop-door;  no  sound  of 
work  meeting  her  car,  though  it  was  not  yet  four 
o'clock.  She  looked  in  at  the  parlour,  and  seeing  no 
one,  descended  to  the  kitchen,  where  she  found  the 
servant  girl  scrubbing  sulkily  the  floor  and  dresser. 
To  Mrs.  Dorling's  questions,  she  said,  "  she  supposed 
Missus  was  in  her  bed  room  ;  she  mostly  was  on 
afternoons."  So  Jane  proceeded  to  seek  her  sister 
up-stairs,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  room  for 
entrance.  There  was  no  answer,  but  a  low  moaning 
only  reached  Jane's  frightened  cars.  "My  poor 
sister!"  she  exclaimed;  "what  h.is  happened!"  The 
door  yielded  to  her  push,  and  entering  nei-vously  and 
tremblingly,  a  sad  sight  indeed  met  her  eyes.  Mrs. 
William  lay  extended  on  the  floor,  her  arms  thrown 
above  her  head,  and  she  was  gi'oaning  in  the  most 
piteous  manner. 

Jane's  first  impression  was  that  her  sister  was  dying. 
She  was  about  to  scream  for  help,  when  an  object 
caught  her  eyes,  which  at  once  arrested  her  attention 
and^brouglit  to  her  mind  the  report  which  had  caused 
her  present  visit.  This  object  was  a  black  bottle, 
which,  emptied,  lay  on  the  floor  at  a  short  distance 
from  her  sister's  sensless  person. 

"  She  is  intoxicated."  This  was  the  next  dreadful 
surmise,  and  going  closer  to  her  sister,  Jane  stooped 
down,  and  placing  her  face  close  to  the  unhappy 
woman's,  she  was  soon  convinced  by  the  horrible 
fume  of  liquor  which  met  her  revolted  sense  of  smell, 
that  what  she  had  heard  was  only  too  tnie.  Slie 
took  up  the  bottle;  it  had  contained  brandy,  but 
even  that  smell  was  tolerable  compared  to  the  one 
which  Issued  from  the  desecrated  lips  of  her  sister. 

"Oh,  Anne!  Anno!"  was  poor  Jane's  distracted 
exclamation.  "  Oh,  if  poor  mother  could  only  see 
you  now — you  whom  she  loved  so — she  who  hated 
a  drunkard  so  much.  And  a  drunken  woman !  Oh, 
Anne  I  Anne!  hear  me,"  she  said,  shaking  Mrs. 
Dorling  by  the  arm. 

Few  peraons  had  such  a  disgust  for  spirituous 
liquors  perhaps  as  Jane. 

In  the  commencement  of  their  married  life, 
George  and  Jane  had  made  a  solemn  promise  to  each 
other  to  abstain  from  beer  and  spirits.  Their  first 
savings  had  been  made  from  what  they  reckoned 
would  be  the  cost  of  a  quart  of  beer  a  day,  the 
quantity  consumed  by  working  men  and  their  wives, 
even  among  those  who  considered  themselves  moderate 
drinkers,  and  assume  a  right  to  be  called  temperate. 

And  for  her,  this  sober,  temperate,  prudent  woman, 
to  behold  her  own  sister  a  ravmg  drunkard,  calling 
for  brandy.  Oh,  it  was  too  dreadful.  She  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  murmured  a  prayer  for  strength 
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and  guidance.  Then  she  considered  what  was  best 
to  be  done.  Assistance  she  could  not  do  without,  fur 
on  trying  to  raise  Anne,  she  found  the  weight  of  that 
inert  and  helpless  body  too  much  for  even  the 
strength  of  health  and  sobriety.  She  went  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  and  called  the  servant,  "  Sai-ah." 

And  presently,  taking  her  time,  Sarah  came. 

*' Sarah,  your  mistress  is  ill;  you  must  help  me  to 
put  her  to  bed." 

Sarah  looked.  "You'd  a  deal  better,"  she  said,  "  let 
her  lie  on  the  floor  there  ;  when  she  comes  to,  she'll 
go  to  bed  herself." 

"When  she  comes  to!" — the  girl  evidently  was 
accustomed  to  see  her  mistress  in  this  condition. 
Jane,  overcome,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Bless'ee,  Mrs.  George,  don't  take  on  ;  Missus  will 
be  well  enough  to-morrow  morning.  She's  mostly  like 
this  in  afternoons,  but  she  keeps  in  her  room,  and  no 
one  don't  see  her  in  her  cups." 

"  But  your  master !'' 

"  Oh,  master  knows  it.  He  comes  in 
and  finds  her  like  this.  He  just  swears 
a  bit,  and  takes  his  hat  and  goes  out 
over  to  the  King's  Head.  I  think  I  see 
him  sitting  there,  smoking  and  drinking, 
when  I  go  over  to  fetch  Missus  her 
drops  of  brandy.  You  see  there  ain't 
much  work  doing  in  the  shop  after 
dinner  time." 

"See,''  said  poor  Jane,  "yes,  I  do 
see." 

"Missus  says,"  said  Sarah,  "that  it's 
master's  fault  as  she  takes  drink ;  but 
I  don't  know,  not  I;  I  does  my  work, 
and  its  nought  to  me,  so  long  as  I  get 
my  wages." 

She  helped  Mrs.  George,  however, 
to  undress  her  mistress,  which  was  not 
done  without  violent  opposition  from 
the  miserable  woman. 

The  demon  Alcohol,  it  is  alleged, 
brings  out  the  prominent  traits  of 
people's  real  dispositions.  Secretly, 
Anne  Dorliiig  was  shrewish  and  violent ; 
the  discipline  of  home  and  a  strict 
mother  had  somewhat  subdued  these 
traits;  but  drink  now  brought  her 
disposition  out  in  full  force,  and  while 
putting  her  to  bed,  Jane  felt  thoroughly 
disheartened  and  disgusted.  She  still 
kept  raving  for  more  brandy,  and  threw 
the  bowl  of  strong  tea,  which  Jane 
had  insisted  on  Sarah's  making,  dii-ect 
in  her  sister's  face. 

"  Better  give  her  more  brandy,  mam," 
said  the  girl;  "she  wont  be  quiet  now 
till  she's  stupified,  like.  Nobody  can't 
do  nothing  with  her  when  she's  like 
that;  'taint  always  though  she's  as  bad 
as  she  is  to-night,  but  master  and  she 
had  a  quarrel  about  something,  and  I 
thought  this  would  be  her  game,  just 
to  vex  master,  like." 

But  Jane  would  not  hear  of  such 
a  proceeding.  She  forced,  with  great 
difficulty,  her  sister  to  swallow  a  glass 
of  mustard  and  water,  and  the  violence 
of  the  emetic  restored  the  wretched 
woman  somewhat  to  herself.  She 
recognized  her  sister,  apparently,  with 
much  shame,  and  muttered  something 
about  having  been  taken  suddenly  ill. 

"Oh,  sister!"  said  Jane,  "you  have 
indeed  been  smitten  with  a  sore  disease, 
the  thirst  for  strong  drink.  Oh  Anne ! 
Anne!  if  mother  were  alive  to  see 
you  so,  what  would  she  say.  And  not  only  3'our 
body,  but  your  immortal  soul,  sister,  is  in  peril." 

But  she  soon  saw  Mrs.  William  was  in  no  condition 
to  listen  to  exhortations.     She  gradually  fell  into  a 
stupid  doze,  and  Jane,  fearing  her  husband  would  be 
alarmed  at  her  long  absence,  prepared  to  depart. 
To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 

Impropee  Abodes  for  the  Poor. — Of  all  the  abodes 
of  the  poor,  the  garret  of  a  public-house  is  the  worst. 
There  is  no  peace — there  is  no  Sabbath — there  is  no 
home.  And  there  are  the  foul  scenes  of  intoxication 
to  be  witnessed  day  and  night.  The  ameliorating 
influences  of  society,  education,  and  religion,  are 
generally  shut  out.  Brought  up  among  the  orgies 
of  drink,  what  can  the  poor  man's  children  be?  what 
can  his  wife  be?  what  can  he  be  himself?  Habits 
of  worship,  of  cleanliness,  of  industry,  of  sobriety,  are 
gradually  given  up ;  and  the  family  has  started  on 
their  career  of  ruin. — Rev.  W.  Magill. 


OUT   AND   AT    HOME. 


"I  BELIEVE  THAT  ANY  IMPROVEMENT  WHICH  COULD 
BE  BEOUGHT  TO  BEAE  ON  THE  MOTHERS,  WOULD 
EFFECT  A  GEEATER  AMOUNT  OF  GOOD  THAN  ANYTHING 

THAT  HAS  YET  BEEN  DONE." — Earl  Shafic^bury. 

AEE    YOU    A    MOTHER? 
You  are  a  mother.     Is  it  so?     How  can  we 
ask  ?    Have  you  not  sons  and  daughters  round 
you,  and  do  they  not  call  you  by  that  dear 
name?      True;     but  we    repeat,   are    you    a 

MOTHER  ? 

Put  the   question  to  yourself,  and   do  not 


answer  in  a  hun-y.  To  be  a  mother  you  must 
be  motherly ;  you  must  know  what  your  duties 
are ;  you  must  feel  your  responsibilities ;  you 
must  be  prepared  for  self-sacrifice ;  j'ou  must 
be  taug-ht  of  Him  who  has  affectionately  revealed 
Himself  to  us  in  the  parental  relationship,  and 
taught  us  that  thoug-h  a  mother  should  forg-et 
her  sucking  child — w-hich  is  the  most  unhkely 
of  all  unlikely  things — yet  will  He  never  forget 
those  who  trust  in  Him. 

The  children  round  your  knee  are  looking  to 
you  to  make  them  what  X\\ey  should  be.  You 
are  to  make  good  men  and  women,  or  bad  men 
and  women,  of  these  little  ones — it  is  yovr  work. 
Now,  how  are  you  ruhng  your  house  ?  Do  your 
children  loce  and  obey  you  ? 

Y''es,  you  say,  they  certainly  love,  or,  at  least. 


they  seem  very  fond  of  you,  but  they  are  self- 
willed,  and  you  cannot  be  harsh.  Tom  will  sit 
up  bej-ond  his  proper  bed-time,  and  won't  always 
go  to  school ;  and  Jennj'  cares  little  to  sew  or 
read ;  they  are  a  little  self-willed,  and  not  a 
little  untidy,  and  often  you  have  to  yield  to 
them  for  quietness  sake. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  he.  You  should 
teach  your  children  that  they  must  always  obey 
you ;  that  your  word  must  never  be  questioned ; 
your  commands  never  neglected.  Carelessness 
leads  to  coldness.  Those  whom  we  cease  to 
respect  we  often  cease  to  love.  Do  not  lose 
your  children's  affection  by  over-indulgence. 

Ah!  perhaps  j'ou  say,  my  children  are  not 
spoiled.  Iknowmj'duty;  if myboj'sandgirlsdo 
not  love  me  they  shall  mind  me.  They  know  what 
they  have  to  expect  if  they  dare  to 
do  anything  I  have  told  them  not 
to  do ;  if  the}'  venture  to  dispute 
my  will ;  if  they  risk  a  rude  word 
or  a  sulky  look,- — a  good  soimd 
whipping,  that's  my  plan,  and  off 
to  bed  without  their  suppers.  If 
they  turn  out  bad,  they  shall  never 
have  to  say,  "this  is  because  mother 
spared  the  rod." 

Well,  but  this  is  not  as  it  should 
be.  The  obedience  which  springs 
from  fear  is  a  slavish  obedience;  the 
child  that  does  what  it  is  told, 
simpl)'  because  it  dreads  a  beating, 
is  not  in  point  of  fact  any  better 
than  the  ciiild  who  flatly  disobeys. 
Your  duty  does  not  begin  and  end 
with  punisliment.  It  is  yours  to 
lead  and  train  your  children,  to 
shew  them  what  is  right  and  good 
and  true,  not  only  by  3'our  words, 
but  your  daily  doings.  This  is  a 
mother's  part :  are  you  faithfiil  to  it  ? 
These  childi-en  round  your  knee 
are  "talents  of  trust;"  loans  fi'om 
Heaven  to  render  back  with  interest. 
They  are  to  make  this  world  better 
by  their  lives — or  worse;  they  are 
"  to  glorify  God,  and  enjoy  him  for 
ever ;"  or — but  you  know  the  terrible 
alternative.  Now,  "  who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  ?" 

A  mother !  a  mother !  whose  book 
is  the  Bible ;  whose  God  is  the 
Lord.  She  dedicates  her  little  one 
to  Him,  just  as  Hannah  dedicated 
the  child  Samuel.  She  trains  it  for 
the  Lord,  just  as  the  mother  of 
Timothy,  in  holy  Scripture,  instruct- 
ed him.  She  strives  earnestly  to 
set  a  good  example  of  gentleness, 
truthfulness,  honesty,  industry,  zeal. 
She  teaches  her  children  to  pray ; 
and  prays  with  them,  and  prays  tor 
them.  She  tells  them,  while  they 
are  yet  too  3'oung  to  read  the  narra- 
tives for  themselves,  the  beautiful 
Bible  stories  of  early  piety.  She 
speaks  to  them— not  once  in  a  month — not 
"just  now  and  then" — about  God.  His  name 
is  explained  to  them — the  Good— and  His 
goodness  pointed  out  on  every  opportunity.  She 
is  the  confidant  of  her  children,  their  tender 
friend,  gaily  joining  in  their  sports,  consoling 
them  in  all  their  sorrows ;  settling  all  their 
little  difficulties ;  and  if,  as  may  sometimes 
happen,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  punish, 
the  chastisement  is  mingled  with  prayer  and 
tears,  and  the  offending  child  feels  that  it  pains 
mother  to  punish. 

What  a  cheerful,  pleasant  scene  is  that  which 
Mr.  Anelay,  the  artist,  has  given  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch.  The  children,  grouped  around 
the  good  mother,  evidently  love  her  dearly.  There 
is  no  wanton  mischief,  no  rudeness  or  disorder  j 
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certainly  nothing  of  slavish  fear.  She  is  telling 
them  of  God,  and  of  God's  goodness — not  as 
some  dreadtiil  being,  far  away,  but  as  their  kind 
heavenly  Father,  caring  for  them  more  tenderly 
than  even  any  father  here  on  earth.  These 
"children  will  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  at  any 
greater  length  on  this  subject.  We  allude  to  it 
on  the  present  occasion  chieiiy  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  young  mothers 
especially,  an  excellent  little  serial,  called  the 
"  Mothers'  Treasury,"  published  by  the  "  Book 
Society."  This  serial  contains  many  valuable  hints 
on  the  education  of  the  younii-,  and  is  prettily 
illustrated  with  cuts.  The  engraving,  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  current  volume,  we 
re-produce  as  a  sample  of  the  pictures. 

Mothers,  it  is  well  for  you  to  obtain  the  best 
advice  you  can  everywhere;  but  you  want  more 
than  advice,  you  want  strength.  God  only  can 
give  you  strength.  Be  it  yours  to  go  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord  God ;  yours  to  train  up 
your  children  in  the  way  they  should  go;  and 
yours  to  rest  in  the  comforting  assurance,  when 
they  are  old  they  will  not  depart  from  it. 


SISTERLY    LOVE. 

THE  ORPHANS. 
It  is  an  important  thing  to  be  an  elder  sister.  More 
important  than  many  of  our  young  friends  imagine. 
It  brings  with  it  many  and  great  responsibilities,  and 
they  are  the  liappiest  who  know  to  whom  to  look  for 
aid  when  the  difficult  duties  cluster  around  their  way. 

Mary  Vaughan  was  an  elder  sister.  She  was  also 
an  orphan.  Fresh  in  her  memory  lived  the  last  sad 
scene  of  her  sorrow,  when  the  mother  who  loved  her 
died  in  her  girlish  arms. 

"Mother,  we  cannot  live  without  you,"  she  had 
said.  And  the  dying  parent,  to  whom  heaven  seemed 
nearer  than  earth,  had  prayed,  "  Lord,  strengthen 
these  children,  that  they  may  bear  Thy  will." 

She  knew  Mary's  character,  and  trusted  her. 
Into  her  care  she  gave  the  little  ones,  otherwise  so 
unprotectetl,  and  bade  her  be  a  mother  to  them. 
Mary  knew  how  much  that  charge  involved,  that 
she  must  watch  over  them  by  night  and  day — in 
sickness  and  in  health — must  forego  her  own  pleasures 
for  theirs ;  must  love,  and  pity,  and  chide  them ; 
must  love  their  happiness  better  than  her  own.  But 
she  scarcely  faltered  as  she  gave  to  her  mother  the 
promise  she  desired. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  spring,  some  months 
after  the  dark  day  when  the  children  had  seen  their 
best  friend  laid  in  the  grave.  But  the  brightness 
was  overcast  in  the  orphan  home.  Fanny,  the 
youngest  child,  the  pet  of  the  household,  usually 
the  merriest  of  the  group,  was  fretful  and  discon- 
tented ;  and  Charles,  a  young  high-spirited  boy,  was 
unusually  frolicsome  and  teazmg.  In  their  play  the 
children  quarrelled.  But  they  always  turned  to  that 
fond  elder  sister  to  decide  for  them. 

"  Mary,  is  Fanny  to  have  my  hoop  ?  She  cries 
for  everything  she  sees." 

"  Mary,  speak  to  Charhe,  he  is  so  cross  with  me." 

Her  gentle  voice  checked  the  passionate  words 
for  awhile.  But  this  morning  the  children  would 
not  be  controlled.  In  spite  of  all  she  said,  bitter 
words  were  spoken,  and  at  last  Charles  struck  his 
sister.  Then  Mary,  who  had  ever  before  striven  to 
be  calm  and  cheerful,  sat  down  in  their  midst,  and 
wept  as  she  had  never  wept  before.  All  the  desola- 
tion which  bad  come  upon  them,  gathered  new 
strength,  and  her  spirits  gave  way  before  it.  The 
children  looked  on  in  consternation,  all  their  anger  dis- 
appearing at  sight  of  Mary's  tears.  Charles  went  to 
her  side,  all  the  passionate  flush  gone  from  his  brow, 
all  the  anger  from  his  heart.  "Mary,  forgive  me," 
was  all  he  could  say.  Harriet,  the  next  sister  to 
herself,  stole  near  her, and  whispered,  "Sister, darling, 
don't  cry,"  and  even  little  Fanny  tried  to  climb  on 
her  knees,  as  she  repeated,  "Me  not  want  Charlie's 
hoop  any  more." 

But  Mary  knew  that  she  might  not  allow  this 
circumstance  to  pass  by  without  some  especial  notice. 
And  in  her  weakness  she  only  knew  of  one  strong- 
hold. She  cast  her  burden  on  the  Lord,  and  prayed 
ibr  His  guidance.  Then,  wlien  she  had  grown 
calmer,  and  Charles  had  dried  his  tears,  she  took  a 
little  well-read  book  in  her  hand,  and  went  out  with 
the  children.    They  were  all  more  thoughtful  than 


usual,  and  asked  her  which  way  they  should  "o,  in  a 
tone  which  was  half-sad.  She  herself  led  the  way 
out  of  the  street  where  the  houses  looked  pleasmit, 
with  the  little  gardens  in  front  of  them  across  afield, 
into  the  silent  grave-yard  uj)  to  a  well-known  spot, 
where  a  simple  stone  mai-ked  the  resting  place  of  the 
loved  ones  who  had  gone  before.  Tears  came  into 
their  eyes  as  they  stood  there,  those  four  children 
alone  in  the  world,  and  Mary  spoke  first.  "  Dear 
Charlie,  I  hope  mother  does'nt  know  what  happened 
this  morning." 

CharUe  sat  down  on  the  grass  with  a  sob. 

"I  have'nt  brought  you  here  to  make  you  more 
sorry,  but  I  think  it  will  do  xis  all  good  to  remember 
her  a  little.  Don't  you  know  how  she  always  told  us 
to  love  each  other,  and  never  to  say  or  do  an 
unkind  thing.  Only  us  lour  in  the  world,  to  think  of 
and  care  for  one  another.  We  ought  to  make  up  for 
her  loss  by  our  own  love.  One  of  us  may  have  to  go 
soon,  and  then  what  would  the  others  do,  and  you 
know  we  cannot  go  to  heaven  if  we  do  not  love  one 
another." 

"  Oh,  Mary,  I  hope  she  did'nt  see  me  strike  Fanny." 

"  Charlie,  One  saw  you.  You  must  have  displeased 
Him,  which  mother  would  tell  us  was  of  far  greater 
consequence.  We  can  none  of  us  be  what  mother 
would  like,  until  we  please  Him." 


They  were  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  busy  with 
their  own  thoughts.  Then  Mary  read  from  the  book 
she  had  brought,  "  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  good  and 
ready  to  forgive  ;  and  plenteous  in  mercy  to  all  them 
that  call  upon  Thee."  "O  turn  unto  me,  and  have 
mercy  upon  me,  give  thy  strength  unto  thy  servant, 
and  save  the  sou  of  thy  handmaid." 

Charlie  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  slowly 
repeated  the  words  of  that  beautiful  prayer.  It  was 
the  first  his  heart  ever  uttered,  and  it  was  heard  and 
answered  in  heaven. 

"Dear  ones,"  said  the  loving,  elder  sister,  "let  us 
all  resolve  that  nothing  shall  come  between  us  a^ain, 
nothing  ever  fill  our  hearts  with  anger  toward  each 
other,  no  selfish  wishes  of  our  own  interfere  with  the 
general  peace.  Shall  we  all  ask  God  to  help  us  to  do 
this?' 

"  You  ask  Him,  Mary." 

And  she  did.  In  simple,  earnest  language,  she 
prayed  to  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  He  blessed 
the  orphans. 

They  never  forgot  that  prayer  by  their  mother's 
grave.  Years  after,  they  grew  up,  and  were  separated. 
But  Mary  was  ever  the  loving,  watchful  sister ;  and, 
she  so  hedged  In  her  brother  and  sisters  by  her  love 
and  her  prayers,  that  she  was  something  like  an 
angel  to  them. 

Elder  sisters!  What  are  you  doing  for  the  little 
ones  of  your  family  ?  Did  you  ever  try  the  experi- 
ment Mary  did,  and  pray  for  them  when  they  have 
done  wrong,  and  grieved  you?  Oh!  that  would  be 
a  thousand  times  better  than  any  harsh,  reproving 
word.  That  would  bind  their  little  hearts  so  closely 
to  you,  that  even  long  years  would  not  separate  you. 
And  in  those  years  they  would  so  bless  you  for  the 
love  which  had  been  their  guiding  star.  It  is  a 
pleasing  sight  always,  that  of  a  young  girl  just 
stepping  Into  womanhood,  and  I  think  God  Himself 
smiles  in  approval  upon  hei',  when  her  best  love,  her 
greatest  kindnesses,  her  fondest  thoughts,  are  for  the 
httle  circle  of  brothers  and  sisters  at  home. 


THE  BRIDE  AND  THE  WIFE. 

LIFE'S  MOKNING  AND  NOON. 

CHAPTER  m. 

"  What's  a  drunken  man  like?  Like  a  droini'd  man,  a  twA,  and  & 
madman ;  one  dnught  above  beat  makes  bira  a  fool ;  the  second  mads 
him ;  and  a  Ihird  droiirm  him."~Shakspfart. 

"  I  SHOULD  like  to  go  to  Graham's  sale  to-morrow," 
said  Mrs.  Pearce  to  ber  liusband,  as  tUey  sat  at 
supper  after  the  business  of  tbe  day." 

"  Wliy  do  you  want  to  go  there?"  somewhat 
shortly  enquired  that  gentleman. 

"Because,  love,"  she  answered  coaxingly,  "we  so 
badly  want  a  new  couch  for  the  drawing-room,  and 
their  goods  will  be  sure  to  be  of  the  first  quality ; 
and,  as  there  have  been  so  many  sales  lately,  will 
very  likely  go  cheap." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Jane ;  the  sympathy 
excited  for  her  is  astonishing.  I  am  told  that  several 
of  her  friends  have  expressed  their  intention  of  going 
on  purpose  to  buy,  in  order  to  run  up  the  sale ;  and 
I  know  not  how  much  is  going  to  be  bought  iu  for 
her." 

"  But  I  thought  the  proceeds  all  went  to  meet  his 
business  liabilities." 

"No I  His  book  debts,  stock-in-trade,  &c.,  fully 
do  that.  His  business  was  large,  you  know,  and, 
reckless  as  he  has  been,  he  has  not  so  efi'eetually 
got  through  everything,  as  to  leave  his  family  without 
a  bed  under  them." 

"  Then  why  sell  at  all  ?  Where  is  the  need  ?" 
"AVhat  a  simple  question,  wife.  You  don't  imagine 
they  are  going  to  continue  in  that  great  house,  do 
you?  A  very  humble  dwelling  must  now  bound 
their  ambition ;  nor  would  that  be  left  to  them  but 
for  a  small  annuity  of  his  wife's,  which  I  believe  he 
cannot  touch." 

"  I  thought  she  was  a  person  of  considerable 
property,"  said  Mrs.  Pearce. 

"  So  she  was  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  but  I 
believe  it  has  gone  to  meet  his  debts  from  time  to 
time." 

"  Poor  thing!  What  a  bitter  trial.  She  is  much 
to  be  pitied." 

"  In  that  every  one  is  agreed.  I  believe  all  who 
know  her  feel  for  her,  and  would  lend  her  a  helping 
hand." 

"  It  appears  to  me  very  foolish  to  have  given  up 
her  money  to  him  in  such  a  style.  It  was  only  holding 
out  a  premium  to  him  to  squander  it.  I  would  not 
have  done  so." 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  would  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances.  I  believe  he  has  had 
at  tunes  his  fits  of  penitence,  and  for  a  while  has 
gone  on  very  reasonably.  But  its  the  drink  that  has 
ruined  him.  I  have  heard  that  after  abstaining 
for  a  month,  and  seeming  quite  himself  again,  he 
got  amongst  his  old  companions,  and  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  lost  two  thousand  pounds  at 
cards." 

"  Poor,  poor,  woman  !  I  do  hope  he  cannot  toucli 
the  little  annuity  you  speak  of." 

"  I  believe  he  cannot.  It  is  secured  to  her  for 
life." 

"That's  a  mercy.  As  for  him  he  deserves  to 
suffer,  and  sufi"ering  alone  will  bring  him  to  his 
senses." 

"  He'll  have  enough  of  that.  There's  nothini' 
before  him  but  sinking  lower  and  lower  into  the 
depths  of  degradation  and  misery,  if  this  does  not 
awaken  him." 

"  Let  us  pray  that  it  may,  William,  and  pray  for 
her — she  needs  it." 

"  And  let  us  pray,  my  Jane,  that  we  may  learn 
the  lesson  it  ought  to  teach  vs.  It  is  a  serious 
one.  'Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed 
lest  he  fall.'" 

"How  firm  he  seemed  to  stand  once,  and  how 
much  he  was  respected,"  said  Mrs.  Pearce. 

"I  remember  hearing  him  preach  at  Welford 
Green,  one  Sunday  afternoon.  How  earnest  he 
appeai-ed." 

"There  was  not  a  more  opparently  consistent, 
more  prosperous,  or  respected  m.an,  in  the  city  ten 
years  ago.  I  would  have  staked  my  reputation 
on  his  at  that  time,"  replied  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Pearce  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  sofa, 
and,  bowing  together  at  the  family  altar,  with  more 
than  usual  fervour,  they  supplicated  the  Divine 
blessing  upon  themselves  and  their  offspring, 
especially  for  grace  in  the  hour  of  temptation! 
and  power  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil. 
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In  the  outekirts  of  the  town  on  one  side  qute 
open  to  the  country,  stood  a  modest  row  ofliouse 
newly  erceted.  In  the  ^'."^^S  """'/I"";  ^l,**!^ 
floor  of  one  of  these,  a  fortnight  after  Edward  Graham  s 

'^  A.Sn  her'mtle  girl  was  her  only  attendant-now, 
hotfver  .rown  into  a  promising  ehikl  of  twelve  years, 
and  ouite  intelligent  enough  to  be  her  mother  s  com- 
Tanion  a.,d  sola^ce.  The^hadows  of  tw.hght  were 
last  Kathering  over  the  earth,  and  the  evenmg  star 
just  peeped  down  upon  them,  seeming  almost  sohtary 
as  vet  in  the  blue  vault  above.  .. , 

Mrs  Graham  sat  in  pensive  silence,  the  child 
watching  her  countenance.  At  length,  looking  up, 
the  littll  one  caught  sight  of  the  star.  ,  ^^,  .■-,, 

"  Oh !    dear  mother,  pray  look  at  that  beautiful 


star,  all  alone  in  the  sky.         .    „  ^  ,,        , ,,  „  j;,.„„ 
Mrs.  Graham's  eyes  mechanicallyfollowed  tto  d"  ec 
tion  of  the  child's;  as  they  did  so,  by  one  of  those 
strange   associations  which  are  so  inexplicable,  yet 
so  point,  another  hour  and  another  scene,  y  t  how 
different,  arose  vividly  before  her.     She  was  at  home 
in  a  summer-house,  at  the  end  of  her  mother's  garden, 
looking  out  from  a  bower  of  roses  ''«\j«j;^;";"J 
upon  the  very  object  on  which  her  eye  now  rested. 
Edward,  the  pure,  the  generous,  the  noble  lover  of 
her  youth,  was  by  her  side;  no  taint  resting  on  his 
fliL- name,  no  doubt  resting  on  his  manly  ^f'S^^'^ 
of  principle  and  practice.      They  had  just  plighted 
ftefi  mutual  vows,  and  well  did  she  remeniber  how, 
to  her  warm  imagination,  that  star  secined  to  smile 
approval,  and  almost  hallow  the  "<=t.     Behind   her 
was   her   childhood's    home,   and    within   its   time- 
honoured   walls   dwelt    her   m°tl>^''' /'■%'^'^f ,  ™ 
whose  faithful  bosom  she  had  ever  found  a  shelter 
Lm  the  ills  of  life.     How  rich  she  was  in  affection 
then— how  cloudless  seemed  her  prospects.  Ana  now 
that  mother  had  long  slept  in  the  silent  tomb      And 
Edward!     Edward!     How    had    her    toP?!^een 
blighted  !  how  had  this  sunny  morning  of  life  faded 
into  a  night  prematurely  chill   ™d   ''f  °^,»'?;  J;^' 
dared  not  dwell  npon  the  picture ;  but  closing  tier 
eyes   she  pressed  her  fingers  closely  over  them,  as 
though  this  act  would  shut  it  out  from  ter  view 

At  length  a  low  deep  sob  escaped  from  the  abour- 
in^  chest°  and  a  copious  flood  of  tears  gushed  foitb. 
thl  fir=t  and  only  relief  she  had  experienced  m  all 
the  harrowing  se'enes  of  the  last  few  weeks.  For  a 
time  the  child  feared  to  disturb  her,  but  she  wept  so 
bHterly  and  long  that  this  fear  gave  place  to  another 
of  a  difierent  character,  and  placing  her  arms  around 
hei-  neck,  she  said  imploringly,  j    „„t 

.'  Dear  mother,  why.do  you  cry  so  ?  Fray  do  not, 
for  my  sake."  A  fervent  pressure  was  the  only  an  wer 
"I  do  so  love  you,  dear  mother,  you  cannot  teu 
how  it  grieves  me  to  see  you  so  unhappy.  Cannot 
poor  Nelly  do  anything  to  comfort  you?  She  has 
no  friend  but  vou,  now."  ,     ,    ,        .  ■.  ^        ■„„. 

Unconsciously  she  had  touched  the  n-ht  spnng, 
her  own  helplessness  and  dependence  onTier  pai-ent. 
And  true  ii  nature  as  that  parent  was  arousing 
herself  at  once  to  the  call  of  duty  and  afl'ection,  by  a 
strong  eflbrt  she  repressed  her  sorrow,  and  answermg 
her  daughter's  caress,  tried  to  become  calm.  She  had 
partially  succeeded,  when  a  violent  knockmg  at  the 
door  below  startled  both  mother  and  child. 

But  where  was  the  guilty  cause  of  al  this  sufrer.n»? 
For  two  or  three  days  succeeding  the  sale  of  his 
household  effects,  etc.,  he  had  remained  sober,  seemed 
contrite    and  had   devoted  himself  to  the   task  ot 
Lstal  In-  his  wife  and  child  in  their  present  abode 
which  tie  kindness  of  friends  had'  amply  furnished 
for  them.    He  had  professed  great  sorrow,  and  made 
Le  promises  of  amendment,  till  even  Edith,  often 
deceived  as  she  had  been,  began  almost  to  inaulge 
some  fiiint  glimmer  of  hope.     But  ere  the  first  week 
had  entirell  passed,  he  had  agam  absented  him  el 
and  for  several  days  now  had  not  returned  nor  had 
he  -iven  any  clue  as  to  where  he  might  be  found. 
:Selly  hastened  to  answer  the  summonsat  the  door. 
"  Docs  Mrs.  Graham  live  here?"    said  a  rough- 
looking  man,  in  a  quick  voice. 
"Yes,"  replied  Nelly. 
"  Is  she  at  home  ?     Can  I  see  her  ? 
"  Can  I  take  the  message  ?     She  is  not  well,    said 
the  cbUd,  hesitating.     She  feared  something,  she  did 

°°"  I'm  ««  som,"  said  the  man,  in  a  compassionate 
tone     "bJwT;ou  tell  her    little  Miss,  that  her 

^^.:^-x^^ti:::^t^e=::i^:or 


but  he  raves  so  after  yon,  and  is  so  '"'^ j'"^"  ^"^ 
one  attempts  to  touch  him,  that  we  thought  it  best  o 
send  for  you,  and  see  if  you  can  prevail  upon  him  to 

^"eZvs  pale  lips,  almost  in  vain,  again  strove  to 
articulate,  "  Where— where  is  he  ?  „ 

"At  the  'Hat  and  Feathers,'  in  Bridge  Street,  he 
replied,  as  though  almost  afraid  to  pronounce  the 
name.  "  But  he  only  came  in  this  mornin-.  There 
seemed  nothing  the  matter  then.  It  has  all  come  on 
within  these  three  hours."  „ 

"You  can  return.    I  will  be  there  directly 
"Now,  Father,  my  heavenly  Father!    strengthen 
me,"    said    the   poor   heart-broken   woman,    as   she 
equipped  herself  to  follow  the  messenger,  "and  have 

""Leavbg  h™r  worse  than  fatherless  chUd  in  God's 
care  with  trembling  steps  she  hastily  pursued  her 
way  to  the  abode  of'guilt  and  shame.  It  was  a  low 
horHble-looking  place.  One  of  those  dens  of  vice  and 
infamy,  the  rlsirt  of  drunkards,  gamesters  and 
'"ebanchees,  with  which,  alas!  every  town  and  city 
„  our  far-fkmed  country  is  defaced  and  dishonoured 
The  sound  of  ribaldry  and  licensed  profamty  smote 
nnon  poor  Edith's  ear,  as  she  neared  the  house.  How 
Ed  ^he  enter  it!  Her  heart  sank  within  her,  her 
tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  her  mouth  Power  of 
utterance  and  courage  alike  appeared  to  '"d.  bhe 
paused  and  hesitated.  Just  then  a  fearful  shriek 
Tmote  upon  her  ear.  It  came  from  an  open  window 
on  the  Aground  floor,  near  the  spot  where  she  was 
T  H'ncr  "It  is  his  voice  his T  she  exclaimed,  in 
frny-'and,  forgetting  all  her  fear,  she  entered 
quickl},  passing  It  once  to  the  bar,  where  sat  a 
showily-attired  woman.  , 

"  Is  »  gent!"-the  word  died  on  her  tongue,  as  she 
thonrrht  liow  very  utterly  her  poor  husband  had 
tfled  hrclSo  the  tftle  now^'Is  M.  Graham 
here  ?     I  am  his  wife.     You  sent  for  me,  I  Relieve ! 

The  woman  stared.  Such  a  ladylike,  gentle  being, 
Msuifltht^t  poor  sot,  struggling  beneath  the  power 
of  the  drunkard's  curse,  in  the  last  stage  of  degia- 

'^'-Tdid"  mam    He  is  very  bad.  It's  friglitfol  to  look 
at  him.    But  we  could  do  nothing     »«  ^J '[^l' 
and  gnashes  his  teeth  jit  every  one  who  goes  near  him. 
*'Take  me  to  him."  v     i      4.1 

"  Shew  this  lady  int«  the  sittingroom,  she  shouted 
"  Take  care  mam,  for  he  is  very  wild.  W  hat  did  tne 
„oor wife  think  of  self?  How  much  did  she  care  for 
poor  ivite  wiin  resolute  courage,    and 

'urfaSrstep  nt,  she.  followed  tbe  ,^id  qni^^e 
hito  the  room.  What  a  sight  presented  itself !  btie 
tolt  Tat  a  glance,  all.  And  *-  ^  -oin™  ' 
shuddering,  turned  away  her  '^y'^^^Jhe  weakness 
however  was  only  momentary.  No  heait-anguisn 
walpel^itted  to  interfere  with  her  duty  in  thjs  horn- 
He  was  hopelessly  wi-ithing  in  the  gripe  of  that 
fenrliil  monster,  delirmm  tremens. 

Lfe  some  wild  beast,  he  foamed,  raged,  gnashed 
his  teeth,  and  bit  at  all  within  his  reach ;  then  like  a 
Iniae  shouted,  tore  hs  hair  and  yelled  forth  the 
most  fearful  blasphemies  Anon  some  ^rnble 
spectre  seemed  to  dance  before  h  m,  and  shncfcin 
wildly  he  struggled  to  elude  its  grasp,  A^am, 
rentUes  were  ei4ling  all  around,  above,  upon -him, 
an^d  in  ftenzy  he  sti-ove  to  dash  them  from  off  his 
a°on  °ed  form.  At  length,  with  a  howl  more  like  a 
agonizeu  loi  snran"  at  Edith,  who,  sustained 

tTifvsS^dhaSodbithertothennrioticed 
snecwor  of  this  harrowing  scene.  But  her  life  was 
vahieCss  then ;  she  felt  it,  and  with  a  dauntless.mien. 
In  li  nquailing  eye,  she  met  him  steadily ;  bnnpng 
her  ooT  of  almost  superhuman  power  to  meet  his 
maddened  one.  What  was  it  that  controlled  the 
fiend  w'.thin,  that  made  him  shrink  back  with  a  low 
waU  so  prolonged  and  unnatural,  that  it  curdled  the 
blood  to^isten;  then  falling  prostrate  on  the  couch 
near,  t^  call  her'name,  in  thrilling  accents  to  her  sou 
She  came  and  bent  over  him,  but  he  saw  her  not;  his 
eves Tre  closed,  and  weaker  and  fainter  each  momen 
o?-ewhTs  voice.  Death's  seal  was  on  him ;  his  signet 
?et  on  every  lineament  of^;^  terrible  eountenan.  ^^ 

Poor,  poor  Edith!  /'"»  was  agouj. 
thus  niss  away,  and  no  recognition,  no  word,  no 
tote?t  "learn  ^of  consolation,  no  ray  of  hope,  even 
[hou-h  illusive.  She  uttered  Lis  name.  She  called 
it  afeud.  She  pressedhis  forehead,  chafed  his  hand  ; 
but  no  response,  no  sound  could  she  elicit  lhen,m 
the  extremity  of  her  anguish,  she  covered  his  brow 

fn  deaCfeUback  in  the  exhaustion  of  dissolution ; 
while  his  spirit  passed  to  its  dark  account. 


Who  can  conceive  the  wild,  heart-rending  storm 
of  unutterable  woe,  that  swept  over  her  ^  Such 
emotions  can  never  be  described  ahey  ^-'e  <«  t°° 
sacred  for  human  pourtrayal.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
hou.h  misery  had  done  its  worst  and  uttermost 
she  arose  outwardly  collected,  and  proceeded  to 
ummon  tiie  necessa/y  aid  in  the  d-^dj^lf-^l-^y, 
Of  course,  there  was  the  coroners  "nquest  at 
which  Edith,  as  sole  witness  of  his  de.th,  was  obliged 
to  be  presen; ;  the  long  and  painful  i-estigation  and 
the  more  painful  public  exposure.  Through  all  she 
p2s?d  with  calmness  that  might  have  been  mistaken 
C  stoicism  by  those  who  .gazed  on  the  surface 
merely,  or  knew  not  the  omnipotent  strength  of  the 
Almiehtv  hand  which  sustained  her.  ,   „     , 

wfthin  fom-  days  fi-om  that  time  Edward  Graham 
the  once  prosperous  and  promising,  the  free-handed 
and  genePous-'hearted,  beloved  by  man^  ana  seeming 
to  promise  fah-  for  the  kingdom  "f  Heaven,  at  the 
unr  pe  a..eof  thirty-five,  was  conve.ved  to  a  drunkard  s 
dishonoured  grave,  with  no  train  of  sorrowing  tnends 
to  attend  his  remains,  no  loving  hear  s  to  mourn  his 
losf  but  the  breaking  one  of  her,  to  whom  his  cruelty 
had  rendered  it,  humanly  speaking,  a  blessing. 

Nor  had  a  year  rolled  away,  ere  another  funeral 
left  the  humble  dwelling.  The  brave  though  genfde 
snirit  which  had  borne  up  so  nobly  beneath  the 
pressure  of  an  untold  calamity,  hoping  against  hop^ 
Lnd  never  ceasing   to  love    and    P'-fy'  ?1,    l^r 

could  be  indulged  no  longer,  sunk  beneath  her 
we^lrht  of  son-ow,  and  though,  for  her  child  s  sake, 
she'stiU  strove  to  maintain,  the  <=°f ''^t- ,f  ^  "f/, 
head  a<rainst  the  storm,  it  might  not  be.  It  was  her 
Father's  summons,  however  dread  the  messenger,  and 
consigning  her  orphan  little  one  to  His  guardian 
care,  she  passed  through  the  furnace  seven  tunes 
heated,  to  her  palace  home  above. 

We  cannot  here  trace  her  child;8  destiny.  It 
is  enough  that  He  to  v.hose  protection  her  mothei 
'  bequeathed  her,  influeuced  loving  hearts  to  care  and 
provide  for  her.  "None  ever  t™.=  <=*  ,;"  H™ ^°'J 
was  confounded,"  and  none  ever  will.  It  ■»  "etter 
to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence  m  princes 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  narrative. 
The  once  eminently  temperate   man,   according,  to 
human  calculations  beyond  the  power  of  tempUtion 
fell  by  little  and  little  ihrorigh  the  very  excess  ojlijs 
own  hospitaliti/  andhis  dread,  by  a  seemwgumocmb.htj/, 
of  casting  a  shade  on  the  conviviality  of  his  fnends. 
There  was  no  love  of  di-ink  for  its  own  sake;  no 
inherent  propensity  to  fall  imderneath  its  power.     If 
in  youtJi  he  had  t'aken  a  decided  slmid  on  the  side 
of  tmperance,  if  he  had  placed  himself  m  a  condition 
to  fi-oin  down  the  drinting  customs  of  society,.by 
himself  forswearing  them;  a  '""S  I'fe . of  prosp^ity 
usefulness,  and  domestic  happiness,  might  have  been 
crowned  by  an  honourable  and  lamented  death,  and 
an  etornity  of  bliss.     Instead  of  this;  fair  prospects 
had  been  blighted,  the  promise  of  youth  unfulhled, 
the  God  of  liis  father  forsaken,  his  wife  heart-broken, 
his  child  left  a  desolate  orphan,  and  his  career  ch.sed 
in  a  death  so  appalling  that  imagination  shudders  to 
contemplate  i^and  what  th<=f -^V^/;i"""' f  °,^^ 
trate  the  invisible.     Too  gladly  do  '"'^  draw  f^^^ 
where  God  himself  has  placed  one.     But   th  s   we 
know!  for  inspiration  says  it,  "Woe  «nf»  the  wicked 
it  shall  be  ill  with  him,  for  the  reward  of  his  hands 
shall  be  given  him"  (Isaiah  iii.  11).  ,  ,  „i„„ 

And  now  a  word  to  women— women  of  every  class. 
On  which  side  are  you  enUsted,  my  '■''ters  in  this 
-n-eat  conflict  of  weal  and  woe,  life  and  death  ?  Do 
^ou  understand  your  influence,  your  meaculable 
influence?  and  how  are  you  exerting  it?  This  is  on 
arena  in  which  your  power  is  mighty  for  good  or  for 
evil  You  cannot  over-estimate  it,  and  eternity  alone 
will  fully  reveal  it.  Oh !  in  the  record  of  your  hfe,  is 
There  no  image  which  the  faithful  chronicler  memory, 
can  summonrdefaced,  degraded,  perchance  destroyed 
whom  your  helping  hand  might  have  rescued  and 
redeemed?  Is  there  no  desolate  hearth  you  might 
have  bri<fhtened  ?  no  ruined  wife,  no  wretehed  child, 
whom  y?ur  steady  eSbrt  in  the  cause  of  temperance 
mio-ht  not  have  saved  and  blessed? 

Slothers,  as  you  gaze  with  all  a  parent  s  love  on  your 
bloomin..,  well-fed,  well-dressed,  little  ones,  pity  the 
poor  drunkard's  blighted,  starved,  and  ragged  child. 

As  ye  cluster  round  your  cheerful  fires,  m  your 
well-lighted,  elesantly  furnished  homes,  cast  an  eye 
upon  the  fireless  dreary,  and  squalid  hovel,  m  which 
languishes  the  drunkard's  miserable  and  slowly-dying 
wife.  And,  oh,  in  imagination,  I  pray  you  take  one 
step  beyond,  even  to  that  hour  which  shall  shut  al 
earthly  scenes  alike  fi-om  your  view  as  theirs.  So  act 
now  that  not  even  the  ghost  of  an  accuser,  from  a 
lost  and  erring  brother  or  sister,  shall  rise  up  then  to 
\   cast  a  shadow  across  your  entrance  into  Life.  L.  K. 
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THE    TRIALS 

or 

A    COMPLAINING    WIPE. 

(SECOM>  CONVERSAXrOX  BETWEEN  MRS.  ntETWELL  A3fl) 
MES.  CANDID.) 

By  the  Author  of  "  Good  Servants^  Good  Wivcs^  and 
Happy  Homes"  §*c.,  S^c, 

Mrs.  Candid. — Good  morning  to  you.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  your  little  boy,  who  got  burnt,  is  now  able  to 
be  playing  about. 

Mrs.  Fretivell. — Yes,  he's  nearly  well;  but  Fve 
another  that's  had  a  fall,  and  has  sprained  one  of  his 
hands  badly  ;  there's  alias  summut  the  matter  wi'one 
or  t'other  of  *ein,  so  that  one  has  scarcely  ever  any 
peace,  childer  are  a  sore  trouble  ;  they're  alias  either  in 
a  body's  gate,  or  i'  some  sort  o'  mischief.  I  know  mine 
are  t'  constant  plague  o'  my  life.  What  wi'  scolding, 
an*  watching,  they  keep  me  o'  t'  werrit  all  t'  day  long. 

Mrs.  Camlid.—XvQ  all  the  four  children  I  see 
playing  together,  yours? 

Mrs.  Frehcell. — Yes,  they're  all  mine.  I  bad 
another,  a  younger  one,  but  he  died  o'  t'  small  pox, 
an'  it  wur  well  he  did,  for  I  dare  sav  he  would  have 
been  blind  had  he  lived,  and  then  what  a  burden  an' 
trouble  he  would  have  been  then  all  his  days. 

Mrs.  Cmidid. — But  why  don't  you  send  these 
children  to  school,  it  would  be  such  a  relief  to  you, 
and  such  a  great  benefit  to  them  ? 

Mrt.  Fretwell. — La!  Mrs.  Candid,  it  would  cost  me 
a  shilling  a  week  to  send  'cm  all;  and  how  is  a  poor 
family  to  spare  that?  The  church  parson  called  one 
day,  and  found  a  deal  o'  fault,  because  I  didn't  send 
any  of  'em  to  school ;  at  last,  I  asked  him  how  much 
he  would  gi'e  mc  if  I  sent  'era  all  ?*  But  he  soon 
told  me  tliey  didn't  buy  scholars. 

Mrs.  Candid. — Certainly  not;  these  schools  are  a 
great  boon  to  tlie  working  classe?,  and  cost  a  great 
deal  more  than  what  is  received  in  school  wages. 

Mrs.  Fretwell. — It  may  be  so ;  but  my  bairns  don't 
like  school ;  an'  besides,  if  I  wur  to  send  'em  all, 
only  think  what  a  trouble  an'  toil  it  would  be  to  have 
four  childer  to  wash  an'  dress  every  morning  by  nine 
o'clock,  and  then  again  at  two  i'  t'  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Candid. — But,  do  you  not  see,  that  by  being 
suffered  to  run  loose  in  the  roads  all  the  day  long, 
they  naturally  become  rude  and  disorderly,  and  are 
constantly  learning  bad  words  and  vicious  habits. 
You  complain  that  they  are  always  getting  into 
mischief,  no  wonder,  for,  as  the  hymn  says, 


You  talk  of  the  expense,  but  were  they  sent  to  school, 
you  would  save  more  than  that  in  their  clothing. 
Then  how  much  more  leisure  you  would  have  for 
your  daily  work,  were  you  freed  fi-om  the  care  and 
turmoil  of  your  children  for  five  hours  every  day. 
Besides,  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  have  four  children 
well  ti*ained  and  educated,  and  thus  prepared  for 
future  life,  for  the  small  sum  of  a  shilling  a  week.  I 
fear  you  are  neglecting  their  education  altogether ; 
perhaps  you  are  not  even  teaching  them  to  read  ? 

Mrs.  Fretwell. — Teach 'em  to  read  !  eh,  no,  indeed. 
I've  enough  to  do,  surely,  without  that;  i' getting 'em 
their  meals  ready,  an'  washing,  an'  mending  for  'em, 
an'  many  things  besides,  that  you  understand  as  well, 
an'  much  better  than  rai'sel'. 

Mrs.  Candid. — Ah !  but  to  provide  food  and 
clothing  for  children,  and  attend  to  their  health  and 
comfort,  is  the  least  part  of  a  parent's  duty. 
•Children  are  not  mere  animals,  they  have  minds  as 
well  as  bodies,  minds  that  require  to  be  instructed, 
and  properly  trained  for  the  duties  and  pursuits  of 
life  ;  and  they  have  souls^  too,  that  must  be  cared  for, 
precious  souls  that  must  live  for  ever,  and  their  ever- 
lasting condition  for  weal  or  woe,  will  be  much 
atiected  by  a  mother's  example,  and  spirit,  and 
teaching.  Children  are,  to  a  great  extent,  what  their 
mothers  make  them.  As  fur  the  father,  he  has  to  earn 
a  living  (or  them  all ;  during  six  days  of  the  week,  he 
sees  but  little  of  his  children,  and  he  can  do  but  little, 
comparatively,  in  teaching  them;  it  is  othervrise  with 
the  mother,  they  are  constantly  with  her,  and  whether 
she  thinks  of  it  or  not,  she  is  continually  moulding 
them  after  her  own  example,  either  for  good  or  evil. 
You  have  just  told  me  that  you  are  doing  nothing  for 
^e  instruction  of  your  children's  minds ;  and  I  fear 
you  are  doing  nothing  for  the  salvation  of  theur  souls. 
Perhaps  you  never  pray  with  them,  or  teach  them  to 
pray,  or  read  or  explain  the  Bible  to  them,  or  take 
them  regularly  to  a  place  of  worship.  These  are  all  a 
mother's  duties,  as  much  so  as  to  provide  food  and 

*  An  actual  fact. 


clothing  for  their  bodies;  and  if  these  duties  are 
neglected,  she  is  sure  to  entail  misery  both  on  herself 
and  them,  not  only  in  this  life,  but  also  in  that  which 
is  to  come.  Children  come  into  the  world  ignorant, 
and  possessed  of  an  evil  nature,  and  it  they  arc 
suffered  to  grow  up  without  instruction  and  dicipline, 
and  exposed  to  every  evil  influence,  the  consequences 
may  easily  be  foreseen.  They  will  become  hardened, 
wicked,  and  incorrigible ;  to  their  parents  they  will 
become  a  source  of  vexation  and  annoyance,  a  plague 
instead  of  a  blessing;  and  in  the  last  day,  they  will 
curse  and  execrate  them  as  having  been  the  cause, 
through  neglect  and  evil  example,  of  their  eternal 
destruction. 

Mrs.  Fretwell.— Eh  I  IMrs.  Candid,  you  fairly  fi*eeten 
me  by  what  you  say.  These  are  things  I've  never 
thought  about.  Ko  wonder;  my  mother  never  taught 
me  any  thing  o't'eort,  an'  as  you've  just  said,  childer 
are  what  mothers  make  'em.  But  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
It  seems  impossible  wi'  mi'  bands  filled  as  they  are,  fro' 
morning  to  night,  that  I  should  ever  be  able  to  attend 
to  all  the  things  you  ha'  been  talking  about. 

Mrs.  Candid. — There,  you  are  mistaken.  You 
know  it's  an  old  saying,  "where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way,"  and  I  can  readily  refer  you  to  one  whose 
example  will  prove  to  you,  that  what  you  think  is 
impossible,  is,  in  fact,  both  possible  and  easy. 

Mrs.  Freticell. — Well,  I  should  vastly  like  to  see 
such  a  one ;  she  must  be  vastly  clever,  quite  a  non- 
such, I  reckon. 

Mrs.  Candid. — She  Is  both  good  and  clever. 
Perhaps  she  would  not  be  so  clever  if  she  were  not 
so  good.  I  purpose  to  visit  her  to-morrow,  and  If 
you  can  contrive  to  go  with  me,  I  can  sissure  you 
that  you  will  see  much  in  her,  and  in  her  house  and 
family,  that  may  be  useful  to  you.  In  the  manner  In 
which  she  fulfils  her  various  duties  as  a  wife  and  a 
mother,  I  account  her  quite  a  model;  yet,  she  has  a 
larger  family  than  yourself,  a  less  income,  and  greater 
difficulties  to  contend  with. 

Mrs.  Fretwell. — I  am  glad  you've  invited  me  to  go 
with  you.     I  shall  be  fain  of  such  an  opportunity. 

Mrs  Candid. — As  I  wish  you  to  see  the  entire 
family,  we  must  ^o  in  the  evening,  near  six  o'clock ; 
this  will  be  an  inconvenient  time  for  us  both,  on 
account  of  our  husbands'  return  from  work ;  but  I  will 
leave  everj'thing  in  readiness  for  mine,  good  soul  that 
he  is!  and  you  must  do  the  same  for  yours.  I  am  in 
hopes  that  he  will  derive  advantage  from  the  visit;  at 
any  rate,  we  will  not  keep  either  of  them  waiting  long. 
A  nd  now  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  more  about  sending 
your  children  to  school.  I  want  you  to  see  what  a 
great  advantage  It  will  be  to  yourself,  to  be  relieved 
from  all  care  and  trouble  about  them  for  five  hours 
every  day.  In  that  time  what  a  deal  of  work  you 
may  get  through  when  you  have  nothing  to  interrupt 
you ;  whereas,  to  have  the  children  constantly  at 
home,  creating  all  kinds  of  broils  and  mischief,  must 
not  only  be  a  great  hindrance,  but  it  keeps  the  house 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  confusion  and  disorder,  making 
it  a  kind  of  Babel.  This,  to  your  husband,  when  he 
comes  home  jaded  and  weary,  wanting  rest  and  quiet, 
must  be  a  sad  annoyance  and  trial. 

Mrs.  Fretwell. — I  dare  say  It  is,  for  he  grumbles 
hard  enough  about  it,  an'  says  he  hasn't  a  bit  o'comfort 
when  he  comes  home. 

Mrs.  Candid. — I  can  readily  believe  that,  for  when 
a  man  has  been  toiling  hard  all  day,  and  returns  to 
his  dwelling  tired,  and  perhaps  chafed  by  something 
or  other  that  has  gone  wrong,  and  proved  vexatious 
and  irritating,  he  is  not  in  the  mood  to  endure  the 
annoyance  of  brawling,  disorderly  children;  he  wants 
to  relax  both  body  and  mind ;  he  looks  to  home  for 
solace  and  tranquillity ;  he  naturally  expects  a  recom- 
pence  for  his  daily  labour,  and  if  anywhere,  surely  he 
oxight  to  realize  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family. 

Mrs.  Freticell. — I  suppose  it  is  so.  Since  you  were 
last  here,  I've'  been  thinking  over  a  many  of  the 
things  you  then  talked  about,  an'  I  begin  to  see  that 
husbands  ha'  their  trials  as  well  as  us  wives,  an'  that 
I've  been  caring  too  much  about  mi'  sen,  an'  too  little 
about  James.  I  do  feel  a  wish  to  make  things  a  bit 
more  comfortable  for  him  than  they  have  been. 

Mrs.  Candid. — I  am  glad  to  hear  this.  I  am  sure 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  make  many  alterations 
for  the  better ;  and  you  may  be  assured  of  this,  that 
everything  you  do  with  a  hearty  good-will  for  the 
comfort  of  your  husband,  and  the  welfare  of  your 
family,  will  contribute  to  your  own  happiness. 

Mrs.  Fretwell. — But  there's  one  thing  I'm  sadly  at 
a  loss  about.  I  sud  like  to  mend  i'  many  things ;  but 
I  scarcely  know  how,  or  where  to  begin.  I  wur 
never  properly  taught  to  do  things,  as  I  know  you 
can  do  them.  I  wish  you  would  put  me  i'  t'  way  a  bit. 
Mrs.  Candid. — 1  don't  set  myself  up  for  a  teacher, 
but  as  you  have  aaked  me  where  you  must  begin,  I 


will  ventm-e,  if  you  will  not  be  otiended,  to  suggest 
two  or  three  thinsrs.  You  must  be  aware,  I  think, 
that  you've  been  living  lor  a  long  time  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  cloud,  looking  at  this  difficulty,  and  pond- 
ering over  that  trial,  until  you  have  sunk  into  a 
gloomy,  melancholy,  fretful  state  of  mind,  which 
has  lett  you  no  heart,  no  energy  for  anything.  Thus 
your  daily  work  has  been  rendered  a  burden  to  vou, 
every  little  mole-hill  of  a  trial,  has  been  magnified 
into  a  mountain ;  and  instead  of  making  your  husband 
comfortable  and  happy,  you  have  embittered  his  life 
by  discontent  and  perpetual  complaints.  Now  the 
cloud  which  has  appeared  so  dark  to  vour  mind,  and 
has  overspread  it  with  so  much  glooui,  hath  a  bright 
side  as  well  as  a  dark  one.  Your  first  effort,  there- 
fore, must  be  to  get  on  that  side,  and  boijin  in  this 
way.  Instead  of  your  former  coldness  and  IndlfTeronce, 
your  grumbling  and  complaining,  when  your  husband 
returns  home,  meet  him  with  a  smile,  and  give  him  a 
kind  and  hearty  welcome.  No  longer  make  home 
miserable  to  him  by  gloomy  looks,  and  expressions  of 
discontent,  which,  like  a  continual  dropping,  drop, 
drop,  drop,  annoy  and  irritate,  and  are  sure  to  cause 
strife  and  misery.  Rather  endeavour  to  spread  sun- 
shine through  your  dwelling  by  a  cheerful  spirit,  and 
by  words  of  kindness;  these  will  soon  cause  them- 
selves to  be  felt ;  they  will  excite  a  corresponding 
feeling,  and  your  fimilly,  instead  of  finding  themselves 
repelled  by  peevishness  and  fretfulness,  will  be 
allured  and  drawn  by  the  attractive  influence  of  this 
altered  state  of  things.  But  my  time  is  gone,  I  must 
now  leave  you.  To-morrow  afternoon  I  will  call 
upon  you  at  half-past  five,  be  sure  to  be  ready  at 
that  time ;  it  saves  so  much  time,  and  prevents  so 
much  huiTy  and  confusion,  when  persons  attend  to 
punctuality  and  order.  I  hope  you  will  think  over 
our  conversation. 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Candid  taken  her  departure, 
than  Mrs.  Fretwell  became  absorbed  in  thought ;  at 
length,  unconsciously  to  herself,  she  began  to  give 
utterance  to  her  thinkings  aloud.  "  What  a  strange 
difference  there  is  between  yon  Mrs.  Candid  and 
mysen.  She  alias  seems  so  content  and  happy,  an' 
so  clean  an'  tidy  too.  Everybody  says,  what  a  neat 
orderly  house  she  keeps;  what  pretty,  well-behaved 
children  hers  are,  and  how  happily  she  and  her 
husband  live  together ;  I  am  sure  these  things  can't 
be  said  o' me.  How  is  it?  She  has  but  poor'^health, 
she  has  one  child  more  than  I  have,  an'  her  husband 
can't  earn  as  much  as  mine.  Yet  how  diff'creut  things 
are  wi'  her,  to  what  they  are  wi'  me.  I  must  be 
sadly  wanting  somehow,  or  somewhere.  Perhaps  I 
shall  find  it  out  to-morrow  when  I  go  to  see  this 
wonderful  woman  she  tells  of ;  if  I  do,  I'll  try  If  I  can't 
turn  over  a  new  leaf;  i'  t'  meantime,  I'll  strive  to 
get  o'  t'  bright  side  o'  t'  cloud."  Under  the  impulse 
of  this  resolve,  she  rose  up,  and  began  to  display  an 
enercry  altogether  new  to  her;  and  a  cheerfiilness 
whicn  shed  a  strong  ray  of  sunshine  over  her  coun- 
tenance, which  had  long  been  shaded  by  dark  clouds 
of  discontent  and  fretfulness  ;  nor  did  it  escape  the 
notice  of  her  familj,  who  were  evidently  delighted 
with  the  change,  and  wondered  how  it  had  come  about. 


HINTS  FOR  NURSES. 


2.    Never  do  what  he  desires  you  not  to  do. 


4.  Keep  the  room  very  clean  and  sweet,  by  freely 
admitting  air  into  it  occasionally. 

5.  Let  every  utensil  be  scrupulously  clean. 

6.  Never  urge  your  patient  to  eat  more  food  or  to 
eat  oftener  than  he  feels  inclined  to  do.  Nature  is  a 
better  persuader  than  you  can  be  ;  and  the  stomach, 
like  most  other  things,  is  better  for  a  holiday, 

7.  Never  use  spoon,  or  basin,  or  cup  after  a  sick 
person,  till  they  have  been  washed  ;  nor  eat  the  nice 
messes  that  they  may  have  left. 

8.  Go  not  on  that  side  of  the  bed  by  which  you  may 
inhale  the  breath  of  the  sick. 


10.  Do  not  go  in  and  out  of  the  room  more  than 
you  can  help,  that  you  may  have  as  little  communica- 
tion with  others  in  the  house  as  possible. 

11.  Be  clean  in  your  own  person,  and  never  be 
afraid  of  the  use  of  water. 

12.  Be  cheerful,  make  no  long  faces,  be  patient,  be 
kind,  but  above  all,  be  firm,  Trust  in  God,  and  fear 
nothing. 
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GARIBALDI  AND  THE  LAMB. 
The  noble  Garibaldi  has  left  us,  and  returned  to  his 
rocky  island  home,  Caprera. 

Shall  I  tell  you  a  story  about  him  ?  One  day  he 
went  out  with  some  friends  to  walk  on  his  rocky 
island.  Hark!  they  hear  a  sound.  What  is  itP 
Listen.  Faint,  far  away  in  the  distance,  they  can 
hardly  catch  the  little  sound.  It  is  the  bleat  of  a 
lamb.  They  walk  on.  Ah !  there  it  is  again.  They 
search  the  rocks,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  it.  About 
amongst  the  rocks  there  are  deep  holes  and  pitfalls. 
They  search  many  of  these,  but  in  vain,  no  sign  of  the 
lamb.  Was  it  a  mistake  ?  No  ;  hark  !  there  it  is 
again;  a  little,  faint,  low  sound,  bleat!  bleat!  For 
three  hours  they  searched,  till  evening  came,  and  the 
sun  dipped  down  upon  the  glowing  sea,  and  the  gentle 
waves  rocked  it  to  rest,  wbUe  the  soft  evening  breeze 
sang  lullaby. 

And  the  searchers  gave  up  their  search  and 
returned  home.  The  little  lamb  must  be  left  to  perish. 
Poor  little  wanderer !  How  did  you  get  away  from  your 
mother's  side  ?  Why  did  you  leave  the  fold?  How 
did  you  fall  into  that  deep,  miry  pit,  where  you  are 
lying  now  in  darkness  ready  to  die  ?  Ah!  well,  you 
did  stray ;  you  did  fall.  But  the  question  now  is. 
Who  will  help  you  ?  Is  there  none  to  pity,  none  to 
save  ? 

They  returned — Garibaldi  and  his  friends — and  sat 
down  to  supper,  bread  and  beans.  And  Garibaldi 
had  his  favourite  basin  of — beer?  oh!  no,  milk. 
They  supped,  and  talked,  and  then  they  went  to  bed ; 
all,  except  one.  'When  all  were  quiet  and  asleep. 
Garibaldi  arose.  He  could  not  sleep  while  the  httle 
lamb  lay  cold  and  hungry,  and  near  to  death  on  the 
bare  rock.  Wrapping  his  grey  cloak  around  him, 
and  taking  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  he  set  ofi  in  the 
cold,  dark  night,  alone,  to  seek  and  save  the  lost  one, 
and  he  found  it!  He  searched  until  he  found  it,  and 
then  laying  it  in  his  bosom,  he  carried  it  home  to  his 
room,  and  to  his  bed,  where  he  warmed  it  and  fed  it. 
Wetting  a  sponge  with  milk  he  held  it  to  its  mouth, 
and  the  little  thing  sucked  it,  and  its  sorrowful 
bleatings  were  stilled.  And  the  morning  found  it 
safe  in  the  home  of  its  deliverer — Noble-hearted 
Garibaldi !     Happy  little  lamb  ! 

E.  A. 

A  Maheiage  Portion. — On  the  2Qd  of  May,  in  this 
year  of  grace,  eighteen  sixty-four,  the  bells  of  St. 
George's-in-the-East,  rang  out  a  merry  peal,  the 
English  ensign  was  hoisted  on  the  tower,  and  Emma 
Harmer,  spinster,  and  John  Maurice  Stevens,  bachelor, 
were  made  one.  There  was  a  sermon  afterwards, 
and  prayer,  arid  singing,  ,and  after  that,  a  presentation 
of  a  purse — "a  silken  bag  "  irith  one  hundred  pounds 
in  it— to  the  bride— a  marriage  portion,  which  had 
Been  received  in  the  like  manner  by  abundred  and  forty- 
four  young  women  before.  Now  a  hundred  pounds  is 
a  good  round  sum,  in  fact,  when  you  get  to  three 
figures  in  arithmetic,  you  feel  that  you  have  made 
some  progi-ess,  and  for  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
years  past  has  this  hundred  pounds  been  handed  over 
to  some  blooming  bride,  on  a  May  morning.  How,  and 
where,  and  why,  and  what  about  it?  All  very  proper 
questions.    Here's  the  answer : — 

"  Mr.  Henry  Sainc  was  a  brewer,  in  the  parish  ot  St.  George's-in-lhe 
East  Bud  in  the  year  1719  he  founded  the  Lewes  Scliools,  in  Old 
Gravel-Une,  for  Ihe  education  of  fiftv  boys  and  fifty  girls.  Some  years 
later  he  extended  Ihis  eharity  by  building  and  endowing  a  new  school, 
called  the  Asylum,  to  which  institution  forty  of  the  most  desemng 
-Ms  who  had  continued  in  the  Lewes  Schools  were  elected.  Here  they 
were  wholly  clothed,  maintained,  and  edneated,  being  finally  made  fit 
for  enleriii"  domestic  service.  The  benevolence  of  Mr.  Raine  did  not 
stop  even  a1  this  advanced  stage  of  useful  action.  His  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  adopted  children  followed  them  into  the  world,  and  he 
dei-ised  a  very  pleasing  scheme  by  which  their  desert  in  afler-life  should 
he  recognized  and  rewarded.  In  short,  he  offered,  as  an  annual  prize 
the  handsome  gift  of  one  hundred  guineas,  to  be  bestowed  as  a  marriage 
portion  to  one  of  the  girls  who  might  be  about  to  enter  the  holy  bonds 
if  wedlock,  her  choice  of  a  husband  being  approved  by  the  trustees. 
Those  young  women  who  have  attained  the  age  of  22  years,  and  who 
are  sufficiently  recommended  for  their  piety  and  good  conduct,  are  aU 
eligible  as  candidates,  and  their  right  to  the  dowry  is  detemnned  by  the 
drawing  of  lots." 

Now  this  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  read  of— there  could 
scrarcely  be  a  better  way  of  showing  one's  honest 
recognition  of  the  honor  which  God  has  pwt  on  marriage, 
than  by  such  a  deed  as  this. 

A  little  money  to  begin  with  seems  plain  and  prosaic, 
but  it  is  of  much  importance.  It  is,  yon  are  ready  to 
admit— but,  if  you  have  no  father  able  to  present  you 
with  a  marriage  portion,  and  have  not  been  brought  up 
in  Eaine's  charity,  what  are  you  to  do  ?  Save— don't 
waste— lay  by  all  you  can— not  in  a  miserly  spirit- 
but  as  prudent  women-and  be  careful  how  you  join 
hands---for  life— with  the  man  who  has  saved  nothmg. 

An  Affecting  Scene.— 'Work  I  God  meant  us  to 
work,  and  'tis  an  evil  thing  to  be  idle.  But  we  have 
unfortunately  witnessed  a  large  amount  of  forced 
idleness  lately.  The  cotton  famine  put  an  end  to  work 
with  thousands.  How  patiently  the  brave  hands 
bore  their  sad  lot,  is  well  known.  They  were  almost 
"  demmed"  but  they  did  not  complain.    Now,  thank 


God,  there  are  hopeful  signs  of  a  retura  to  industry. 
Cotton  bales  have  arrived,  and  %ve  read  that  in  Preston 
some  of  the  women  "  Kissed  the  bales  of  cotton  in  a 
transport  of  joy."  The  following  graphic  account  of 
the  reception  of  the  cotton  at  the  Fannyson  Mill,  ^esa 
Preston)  will  be  read  with  interest  : — 

*  Soon  the  village  began  to  evince  signs  of  rejoicing,  and  anion  jacVe, 
flags,  emblems  01  vanons  friendly  societies,  shawls,  &c.,  were  hung 
gaily  out  of  almost  every  house  in  it.     About  one  o'clock,  a  large 

iraber  of  women,  preceded  by  music,  went  down  to  the  railway  siding, 


hour  in  the  night,  the  lively  strains  of  a  brass  hand  harmoniously 
adding  to  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion.  Those  who  supposed  that  these 
operatives  would  not  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  once  more 
*  eating  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows'  should  have  seen  the 
tears  of  gratitude  that  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  many  of  them  as  they 
ig '  Praise  God  from  vi'hom  all  blessings  flow.*    Many  were  too  full 


to  siDg." 


SONGS  OF  HOME.-No.S. 

THE    EVENING    HOUR. 
Tone — ^'■DrinJc  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes.^' 

When  steals  the  silent  evening  hour — upon  the  o'er* 

wearied  earth, 
Soothing  the  care  from  aching  brows,  and  hushing 

noise  and  mirth, 
Then  gather  all  your  loved  ones  to  the  ^cred  seat  of 

prayer, 
And  let  the  twilight  song  of  praise  ring  sweetly  through 

the  air. 

If  ye  have  spoken  harshly  in  the  toil  of  noontide  heat, 
The  calm  and  quiet  evening  hour— is  for  forgiveness 

meet; 
0,  never  breathe  a  cold  good  night,  while  in  a  heart 

ye  love 
Are  wounded  feelings,  bitter  thoughts,  your  words  may 

e'er  remove. 

If  ye  have  ^vronged  a  neighbour  by  aa  action  or  a 

thought, 
0,  let  the  evening  hour  with  love  and  justice  still  be 

fraught. 
Forgive,  or  ask  to  be  forgiven,  that  so  the  hours  of 

night 
May  have  an  angel's  watchful  smile,  until  shall  break 

the  light. 

If  ye  have  nigh  forgotten  God — have  bad  no  thoughts 

of  Heaven, 
O,  in  the  happy  evening  hour  may  higher  peace  be  given, 
Press  near  the  cross,  and  in  its  shade  Oh,  seek  the  perfect 

rest, 
Of  those  who  in  the  woes  of  time  may  lean  on  Jesu's 

breast, 

God  bless  our  happy  English  homes  in  every  evening 

hour, 
And  make  them  bright  with  love  and  peace,  and  fair  with 

honour's  power, 
God  grant  that  they  may  oftener  be  a  foretaste  of  the 

Home, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  sin  and  woe,  where  night  can 

never  come.  „ 
M.H. 

Women's  Woek.— "  When  first  I  began  to  look  into 
this  question,  I  believed,  that  if  only  all  artificial  re- 
strictions were  done  away  with,  and  female  workers 
allowed  to  take  their  fair  chance  in  all  trades  and 
employments,  we  should  hear  no  more  of  those  horri- 
ble stories  of  misery— see  no  more  of  those  sad  ruined 
lives,  which  make  the  heart  ache— or  that,  at  least,  we 
should  only  see  the  necessary  amount  of  misery  which 
seems  to  cling  to  mortals,  men  and  women  alike.  But 
I  now  believe  there  is  a  difference  in  the  problems  of 
working-life  for  men  and  women,  and  that  a  great  deal 
of  distinct  action  and  care  is  required  for  the  latter. 
Only  that  I  greatly  wish  that  instead  of  keeping  up  a 
constant  strain  of  deprecation  against  "  working- 
women"  in  the  upper  class,  those  writers  (ladies  and 
gentlemen),  who  write  both  in  newspapers  and  novels 
against  what  they  consider  the  "new  ideas,"  would 
cast  their  eyes  around  them,  and  see  that  this  question 
is  no  longer  one  of  theory,  but  of  portentous  reality."— 
Bessie  R.  Parkcs. 


nglya 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  encooK^ement  tlic  "Bbitish  Wobkwomab"  continues  to 
experience  at  the  hands  of  several  extcnBive  employers  of  young  women 
in  factories  and  workshops,  demands  our  especial  thanks,  and  we  hope 
and  believe  that  much  good  is  resulting  therefrom. 

The  present  position,  and  early  reception  into  faronr,  of  the  "British 
WokkWomah"  is  very  cncourasing.  We  cannot  afford  space  for 
a  tithe  of  the  commcndntions  wc  are  daily  receiving— nut  only  from  the 
press,  but  also  by  letter  from  ministers  of  tHe  gospel  of  all  denominations, 
and  also  from  private  individuals ;  whose  warm  and  generous  approval, 
can  only  tend  to  itimulate  m»  to  still  greater  exertioD. 


The  Reports  of  our  Canvassing  Friends  t 

this  montli.     We  cannot,  however,  find  i ..      , 

We  feel  grateful  for  the  help  beatowed  upon  the  "Beitish  Wobk- 
WOMAN,"  and  eamestiy  entreat  a  continuance  of  that  assistance.  A 
few  more  subscribers  will  be  very  beneficial  to  our  undertaking. 

Hamp8Te*d  Road  Mekdinc-Home  Society. — President,  Mrs. 
GuTHBiE;  Treasurer.  Mrs.  Vowles;  Snperintendent,  James  Iuches 
Hillocks.  The  Membership  of  this  Society  is  open  to  all  Wives, 
Mothers,  and  Daughters,  (the  latter  from  fourteen  years  of  age  upward.) 
who  are  desirous  of  improving  themselves  and  their  homes  by  self  and 
mutual  help,  and  meeting  to  converse  on  matters  connected  with 
donieatie  maiiageraent.  The  Meetings  are  held  every  Monday  evening, 
at  6  oVlock,  in  the  large  room  udjoinmg  Tolmer-square  Congregational 
Church,  Hampstead-road.  All  anxious  to  become  «ieniber8  are  invited. 
Miss  BoLLEY,  Hon.  Sec.  We  sincerely  wish  the  Society  God-speed. 
"  I^icester. 

"  Sib,— Noticing  what  one  of  your  correspondents  said  about  can- 
vassing, I  thought  I  would  try.  I  showed  the  '  Wobkwoiiam'  to  some 
of  my  fellow-workers,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  obtained  above 
fifteen  aubaeribcra  in  my  own  workroom,  and  they  tried,  and  we  have 
now  got  above  fifty  in  our  workshops.  We  like  the  work  very  much. 
With  many  thanks  to  vou,  I  remain  yours,  JaKE  TaoMFSOK. 

;*  To  the  Editor  of  the  -Bbitish  Wobkwouaw." 

The    attention    of   our   readers    is    requested    to    tbe   following 
OPINIONS  OF  TH£  PRESS. 

"  Of  all  the  efforts  put  forth  for  the  improvement  of  society,  we  know 
of  none  more  likely  to  succeed  than  this  one  of  introducing  to  the  homes 
of  the  labouring  classes  a  periodical  specially  ndapteiJ  to  the  feehngs,  . 
the  duties,  and  the  wants  of  Women.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
numbers  we  have  seen,  the'BBiTisu  Wobkwouan'  appears  admirably 
suited  to  its  mission.  The  Ules  are  well-written  and  trae  to  hfe,  the 
more  serious  pieces  simple,  interesting  nnd  practical.    We  can  honestly 


*'  This  periodical  is  good,  and  ought  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  its 

companion,  the  '  British  Workman,'  and  others  of  that  class,  in  every 

cott.-iee.     It  gives  sound  advice  and  instruction  to  our  women ;  if  they 

would  follow  it,  we  shuold  have  more  happy  homes." — Gospel  Magazini. 

This  cheap  monthly  periodical  for  the  women  of  Englnnd  deserves 


become  ns  successful  as  that  established  for  the  special  delectatio 
our  labouring  men.  The  ai-ticles  are  highly  moral  in  tone,  elevating 
tendency,  interesting  in  character,  well  adapted  to  rivet  the  attention 


ige  the  affections  of  the  neglected  class  of  persons 

it  is  acTdressed;    and  it  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  success  in  that 

Sphere  of  labour  upon  which  it  has  so  earnestly  entered."— £/0c^;j0ri 


WOBKMAN  ,  . 

other  as  man  and  wife,  brother  and  sister.     AU  the  letter-pici 
the  purpose,  well  chosen,  and  hkely  to  interest  those  for  whom  the  paper 
is  intended."  —The  Weekly  Record. 

"In  referring  to  it  as  a  rival  of  the 'Bbitish  Woekmam,*  I  do  not 
suppose  that  it  will  injuriously  affect  the  sale  of  that  almost  ubiquitous 
favourite:  and  where  is  the  British  Workman  who  would  grudge  the 
British  Workwoman  having  a  monthly  pubheation  devoted  to  her  special 
delectation  and  improvement?" — Alliance  News. 

well  printed,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  well  adapted  for  its 


intended  purpose.     We  heartily  wish  it  every  ; 


How  tbe  cirfinlaUon  of  "  TH£  BBITISH  WOEEWOUAN" 
nay  be  extended. 

1. — By  Employers  presenting  copies  to  their  Work- 
women and  GiKLS  for  a  few  months,  thereby 
inducing  them  to  purchase  for  themselves. 

2. — By  sending  specimen  copies  to  friends. 

3, — By  Booksellers  exhibiting  copies  in  their  windows, 
and  introducing  them  to  the  notice  of  their 
customers. 


Notice. — Just  pu1>Ushed,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.,  or 
with  gilt  edges  and  bevelled  boaids,  price  Ss.  6d.    Fnnted  on  toned 
paper,  with  a  beautiful  coloured  border  round  each  page, 
THE 

BOOK    OF    GOLDEN    GIFTS 

A  LOVING  PARENT'S  LEGACY, 

DEDICATED 
TO    THE    MEMOET    OF 

HIS  LATE  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

LONDON) 

HALL,  SMART,  AM>  ALLEN.  25,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


poisiiU,  and 
icir  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
"     1  with  which  they  may 


1st,     By   dislr'ibulvig  our  Frotjiectus  aa  widely  < 

shewing  the  work  among  f 

more  especially  among  an. 

happen  to  be  connected.      We  shall  be  happy  to  forward  any 

number  of  Prospectuses  for  this  purpose,  free  ot  expense. 
2nd.    By  purchasing  for  distribution  (tree  or  otliem  ise,  according  to 

circumstances),  and  thereby  promoting  the  sale  of  the  work  in 

their  own  localities  or  circles. 
Packets  of  the  "  Bbitish  Woek  woman"  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of 

the  United  Kingdom,  Channel  Islands,  Shetland  and  Orlmey  Isle(l» 

France,  or  Belgium,  post  tkee,  as  under  :— 

4  copies  for  4d.,  or  for  one  year    4b. 


8d., 


TO     BE     PAID     FOR    IN     ADVANCE. 

•,•  It  is  most  desirable  that  Gratuitous  distribution 
of  this  Work  shotild  be  made  among  the  very  poorest 
girls  and  women,  subscriptions  in  aid  (which  will  be 
duly  acknowledged)  are  requested.  P.  O.  Orders 
payable  to  Richard  Willoughby,  ''British  Work' 
Tvoman"  Office,  335,  Strand,  W.  C. ;  or  39,  Mildmay 
Boad,  N.  to  whom  also  communications  for  thp  £^t9r 
should  be  sent,  Post  fiee. 


LONDON :  HALL,  SMART,  &  ALLEN,  25,  Patcrno.Hor  Row,  K.C. ;  and  JOB  CAUUWKLL,  "  British  Workvy-oman'  Office,  335,  Strand,  W.C. 


,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  St. 


